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This May Be Your LAST CHANCE 
to Get Copies of SEGREGATION 


In January we went to press with 
the largest initial print order in the 
history of Survey Graphic, for the 
special number: 


SEGREGATION: 

Color Pattern from the Past— 
Our Struggle to Wipe it Out 

In March we are still receiving 
orders at the rate of nearly two 
hundred copies a day. If this con- 
tinues—it won't be long before the 
top of the stock pile closes in on 
the bottom of the bin. 


Contents 


This twelfth Calling America 
number examines racial segregation 
the country over in schools, em- 
ployment, churches, the armed 
forces, residence, recreation, and 
travel, appraising the cost to us in 
money, and in moral and psycholog- 
ical conflict. Outstanding authori- 
ties, gifted writers —- white and 
Negro, northern and southern — 
assess recent changes and show how 
each of us can help bring about a 
democratic solution of the problem. 


Altogether these 132 pages, fully 
illustrated, offer a frank, timely dis- 
cussion which vitally concerns every 
American. 


Readers Comment 


Letters, newspapers, magazines 
and radio have carried messages of 
praise for this special number. 


William H. Hastie, Governor of 
the Virgin Islands, finds it a ‘“‘sub- 
stantial contribution to public edu- 
cation.” The Federal Council Bulle- 
tin contends it.“‘will recast much of 
America’s thinking and action.” In 
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the opinion of George M. Houser, 
executive secretary of the Congress 
of Racial Equality, it is “excellent.” 
The National Institute of Social Re- 
lations holds it “‘fills a real need . . . 
should be carefully studied.” 


Eleanor Roosevelt calls it “‘a fine 
job.” Mary McLeod Bethune finds 
it a “marvelous edition.” Channing 
H. Tobias, director of the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund, praises it as ‘‘a. source 
book.” Harold L. Lundquist, asso- 
ciate editor of Moody Monthly, 
thinks it is “unusually fine.” 


H. Vail Deale, Iowa librarian, 
spots it as an ‘‘excellent summary” ; 
F. E. DeFrantz, Indiana YMCA sec- 
retary, hails it as a “magnificent 
issue.” Desmond W. Bittinger, edi- 
tor of The Gospel Messenger and a 
reader of our Calling America 
Series, considers it “among the best 
I have ever seen.” The Woman's 
Press writes, “It provides informa- 
tion and directive for the future,” 
and America describes it as ‘‘a note- 
worthy contribution.” 


Clippings have reached us, too, | 


from The New York Times, Post, 
and Sun; Christian Science Monitor, 
New Jersey Herald News, Pitts- 
burgh Courier, Amsterdam Star 
News, The Afro-American, Raleigh 
Carolinian, The Christian Century, 
Philadelphia Tribune, Sunday Chi- 
cago Bee, Memphis World, School 
and Society, and many other news- 
papers and magazines. 


The NBC carried it across the 
nation, WMCA to the New York 


City audience. 


While copies are available—help 
place them where they will promote 
wider understanding. We suggest 
particularly, teachers, librarians, stu- 


dents, church leaders, business lead- 


ers, labor leaders, members of wom- 

: ; ; 
en’s clubs and discussion groups, 
public officials, editors. 


Special Rates 


Send gift copies of this special 
number at the very low rate of one 
copy for 60 cents, two copies for $1, 


| 
| 


| 


five copies for $2, more at the same ~ 


tate. 


Better still, send gift subscrip- — 


tions to Survey Graphic at the spe- 
cial introductory rate: 


5 Months for $1 
(regularly $4 a year) 


At your request, this will include 


Segregation and its companion pro- 
ject in the field of civil liberties— — 


The Right of All People to Know, 


special number of Survey Graphic, — 
published in December. Take no 


chance. Order today! 


New York 3, N.Y. 
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READ THESE HARPER BOOKS cora Better UNDERSTANDING OF 
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Crucial National 
AND 


International Problems 


AMERICAN PLANNING 


Past — Present — Future 


By CLEVELAND RODGERS 
Author of “New York Plans for the Future” 


Through the eyes of a young aviator, our country is 
here viewed in relation to the function of public plan- 
ning, and the soundness of social and economic planning 
as well as its importance in the nation’s development is 
strikingly demonstrated. This book is at once an inter- 
pretation of the concept of planning, a review of its 
history, and a stirring forecast of what an enlightened 
policy of planning can mean in the future. 


SOIL AND STEEL 


Exploring the Common Interests of 
Farmers and Wage Earners 


By P. ALSTON WARING 
Co-author, “Roots in the Earth” 


and CLINTON S. GOLDEN 


Co-author, “Dynamics of Industrial Democracy” 


Despite a long-standing sense of conflict between 
farmers and industrial wage earners, these two groups 
have a wide range of interests and purposes in common 
—a realization which is a profitable outgrowth of the 
war years. This book calls the turn on that significant 
development, examines the problems and background of 
political and economic relations between city worker and 
farmer, and presents a program to increase their coop- 
eration for mutual benefit. “. . . an effective document 
in American history."—Morris L. Cooke. “. .. a fine, 
necessary book—necessary for every farmer and indus- 
trial worker.”—Pearl Buck. $3.00. 


APPROACHES TO 


GROUP UNDERSTANDING 


_ Edited by LYMAN BRYSON, LOUIS 
FINKELSTEIN and ROBERT M. MacIVER 


Drawn from the proceedings of the Sixth Symposium 
at the Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion, 
this book centers upon the problems of removing the bar- 
riers to group understanding both within and between 
nations. Material from the papers of nearly 70 dis- 
tinguished scholars—leading thinkers in the fields of an- 
thropology, psychiatry, sociology, history, arts and let- 
ters, government, philosophy and theology—is assembled 
to constitute a rich mine of thoughtful analysis and pro- 


- posal regarding means of facilitating better group re- 
lations. (Coming this Spring). $5.00. 


i 


TOWARDS 
WORLD PROSPERITY 


Edited by MORDECAI EZEKIEL, 
Economic Advisor, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


This book meets an urgent demand for authoritative in- 
formation on the opportunities for economic expansion in 
every continent today. More than twenty experts con- 
tribute to the study of the conditions and prospects for 
industry and agriculture in individual countries, treating 
the problems of reconstruction as well as new develop- 
ment. “If you want to judge where the world is going, 
this tells you the points of departure by describing present 
conditions and hopeful plans of each important country. 
The writers know their stuff !”—Otto T. Mallery, author 
of “Economic Union and Durable Peace.” $5.50. 


PERSISTENT 
INTERNATIONAL ISSUES 


Edited by GEORGE B. de HUSZAR 
Author of “Practical Applications of Democracy” 


Before we can achieve international peace and stability, 
we must solve the all-important continuing problems 
which stand in the way of peaceful relations among na- 
tions. Relief and Rehabilitation, Displaced Persons, 
Health, Food, Agriculture, Transportation, Industry and 
Trade, Money and Finance, Labor, Politics, Education are 
the subjects treated here by an array of authorities as 
persistent issues regarding which public sentiment must 
continue to mobilize. Searching behind the forces of 
power politics, this book brings these problems of en- 
during peace into a new focus. $3.00 


GETTING 
ALONG WITH UNIONS 


By RUSSELL L. GREENMAN 


Personnel Director, General Cable Corporation, 
Author of “The Worker, The Foreman and the 
Wagner Act” 


and ELIZABETH B. GREENMAN 


With thousands of collective agreements in operation, 

every executive directly or indirectly responsible for as- 

suring their successful operation will find this book a 

source of tested and detailed information on how to make 

agreements work to the best practical advantage. “For 

anyone negotiating labor agreements this is an extremely - 
valuable book, explaining the basic principles and tech- 

niques that are helpful in avoiding pitfalls and in ob- 

taining full advantage of management’s rights.”—Vir- 

ginia Kirkus. : $ 


at your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


. 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16 j 
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How MN {| ch floes We asked a number of people this question... 


“How much would you say the telephone com-— 
pany makes (after all expenses and taxes) on 


ih | | fl the money invested in the business?” ; : 
e B [ 0 ll | C0 il [ ally Twelve per cent said “6% or less.” : 

Eleven per cent said “7% to 10%.” 
} ? Twelve per cent said “15%, 20% or 25%. 2 
. Pali : Eight per cent said “30% or more.” - 


Fifty-seven per cent had no opinion. —_- 


a The actual figure is less than many people think. 
Even with telephone calls at a record peak, Bell - 

A See ata _ System earnings on the money invested in the 
get: ; business have averaged only a shade over 514%~ 
for the last five years — including the war years. 

And that’s not enough to insure good telephone _ 
service. 

We thought you might like to know in case 

_ you have been wondering about telephon P. 

; - earnings. ‘ 
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Among Ourselves 


iIS IS A POSTWAR STORY THAT WARMS THE 
ckles of the editorial heart. It came to 
through New York friends of an 
nerican educator, now an officer in the 
my of occupation in Japan, assigned to 
ich college classes in American history. 
1¢ of his faculty colleagues is a Japanese 
siologist, Professor T. A. 
An order from General MacArthur in 
stober 1945, a few weeks after his occu- 
tion of Tokyo, freed the “thought con- 
sts,’ among them Professor A. who had 
en held in solitary confinement for more 
an two years. 
This was the request from the American 
cher, which came to us second hand: 
“Prof. A. is now heading a small social 
search laboratory, which is undertaking 
idies of living conditions and wages. In 
dition, he lectures here, and is also try- 
s to organize a social work curriculum 
. . - College. More than anything else, 
wants Survey Graphic. In fact, it is the 
e thing he has asked me to try to get 
- him. He used to subscribe, but like so 
any individuals and libraries here, he 
t about everything in the bombings and 
es. He wasn’t even sure the magazine 
is still published. Is there any chance of 
me back copies for the college library? 
1ey would be worth their weight in gold 
him and to other teachers, too.” 
Except for a few issues which were 
mpletely sold out, a file of Survey 
‘aphie from January 1942 to the present 
on its way. 
We like to think of Professor A., at 
erty now to pursue those “dangerous 
oughts” of freedom and democracy, turn- 
g our pages, using Survey Graphic as 
s chosen tool in helping educate social 
plorers for a new Japan. 


WENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO KATHARINE Tay- 
-, daughter of the founder of the Chicago 
mmmons (and also of the magazine, The 
ymmons, which was one of Survey 
‘aphic’s journalistic forebears) embarked 
1 a piece of pioneering in the field of 
ucation. In 1921, she became director of 
ady Hill School, in Cambridge, Mass. 
arted a few years earlier by Prof. and 
rs. William Ernest Hocking in their own 
me, Shady Hill in 1921 was a small 
ighborhood venture in progressive edu- 
tion. Under Miss Taylor’s leadership, it 
is grown until today it is recognized as 
ie of the foremost institutions of elemen- 
ry education in the country. 

In honor of the director’s quarter cen- 
ry of service, friends of Shady Hill have 
unched a campaign to raise the Katharine 
lor 25th Anniversary Fund of $300,000. 
It is-not the plan to build a brick-and- 
ortar monument to rare educational 
hievement, but to broaden and enrich 
program of the school itself. The Fund 
be used to increase teachers’ salaries 
Shady Hill, to provide more scholar- 
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ships, to clear the mortgage on the school 
plant, to expand teacher training, to make 
possible several research projects, to estab- 
lish a consultation service “available... 
to all who seek Shady Hill’s help.” 


Emity GREENE BALCH, CO-WINNER OF THE 
1946 Nobel Peace Prize, known to Survey 
Graphic readers also for her recent articles 
in our pages (October 1946, February 
1947) has decided to give $10,000 of her 
$17,000 share to the Women’s 
national League of Peace and Freedom. 


Twenty years ago, Miss Balch served as 


international secretary of the League, with 
her headquarters in Geneva. In 1936, she 
was elected honorary president, the post 
which at eighty she still holds. 


THE FIRST MEETING OF THE RECENTLY 


formed education committee of Survey 
Associates was held on February 25, in the 
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Inter- > 


office of the chairman, Dean Ernest O. 
Melby of the School of Education, New 
York University. The committee, it is 
hoped, will serve as a two-way street—to 
increase the interest and value of Survey 
Graphic by bringing to the editors sugges- 
tions for articles in the educational field; 
and to make Survey Graphic better known 
among educators. In addition to Dean 
Melby, the members of the committee are: 
Read Bain, Harold Benjamin, Theodore 
Brameld, William G. Carr, Morse A. Cart- 
wright, Ruth Cunningham, J. B. Edmon- 
son, Roma Gans, H. H. Giles, Willard E. 


_Goslin, Sidonie M. Gruenberg, Bryn J. 


Hovde, Herold C. Hunt, Alice V. Keliher, 
William H. Kilpatrick, Paul Klapper, E. 


_C. Lindeman, John K. Norton, Walter 


Pettit, Ira de A. Reid, Charles A. Seip- 
mann, Mark Starr, Mabel Studebaker, 
Harold Taylor, Ordway Tead, J. Raymond 
Walsh, Beulah W. Burhoe, secretary. 


“Early days of what has become “the hardiest ten-year-o 
» Employes of Jones & Laughlin vote overwhelmingly for the Steelworkers Organizing © 


_ Committee in an election ordered by the National Labor Relations Board, in 1937 sae 
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FIRST STEPS 


Id this nation has ever seen.” 


United Steelworkers of Ameri¢ 


: 


“ 


Steel Makers: 


A review of the first decade of collective bargaining in 


GRAPHIC 


1937-1947 


the nation’s basic industry, and the changes it has wrought 


EN YEARS AGO THIS MONTH NEWS- 
upers across the country carried an 
inouncement that electrified the na- 
on. “Big Steel” had capitulated! 
rganized: labor had broken down 
ie ramparts of the largest and tra- 
tionally the strongest anti- union 
tress in the country. 

Myron ‘Taylor, chairman of the 
yard of the United States Steel Cor- 
ration and John L. Lewis, at that 
me the head of both the United 
line Workers of America and the 
ommittee for Industrial Organiza- 
on, had reached an agreement which 
wed the way for union recognition 
id collective bargaining within the 
rporation’s five huge operating sub- 
diaries. What was more amazing, 
ie truce had been signed before the 
ttle had been joined. It was a 
oodless revolution. 

That was the beginning. Within 
ve years every important steel com- 
my in the country had a contract 
ith the Steelworkers Organizing 
ommittee, the body set up by the 
nited Mine Workers of America to 
organize labor in the steel industry. 
hese contracts were not all won 
ith such apparent ease as the first, 
or were the battles for union recog- 
tion through which they were 
hieved as bloodless. But once 
uined, each victory was decisive, so 
at today unionism in the steel in- 
astry is an established fact attested 
. by some 850,000 steelworkers the 
untry over and recognized . with 
irying degrees of cordiality by 1,470 
mpanies engaged in the manufac- 


KATHRYN CLOSE 


—By an associate editor of Survey 
Graphic, now on leave of absence. 

Miss Close, whose home is in Pitts- 
burgh, center of the vast steel indus- 
try, bases her article on interviews 
with labor leaders, management rep- 
resentatives, and plant workers, and 
a careful study of union, corporation, 
and government reports and _state- 
ments. 


ture of basic steel or the fabrication 
of steel or related metal products. 
Collective bargaining between labor 
and management in steel, long out- 
lawed by the heads of the industry, 
is now an accepted procedure. Even 
as this is being written, the United 
Steelworkers of America, CIO, (the 
adult SWOC) and the U. S. Steel 
Corporation are carrying on negotia- 
tions which will set the pattern for 
the 1947 basic steel contracts to be 
adopted throughout the country. 


A Decade of Progress 


What have these ten years of meet- 
ing together accomplished for once 
tough-minded steel executives and the 
labor leaders they dreaded? For the 
workers in the mills and factories? 
For the industry itself? 


Several months of living within’ 


earshot of the nation’s industrial 
heartbeat, with opportunity of talk- 
ing with labor leaders, industrialists, 
and steelworkers, have helped this re- 
porter to form a picture of changes 
wrought by ten years of collective bar- 
gaining in the steel industry. 

The outlines in respect to labor- 
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management relations are unmistak- 
able. They reflect definite advance. 
Men who less than a decade ago were 
hurling verbal brickbats in the daily 
press, through becoming personally 
acquainted across the bargaining table 
have found each other to be human. 
The process of give and take has pro- 
duced mutual respect, even a few 
friendships. Ten years of face-to-face 
encounter have created at least a par- 
tial understanding of the other fel- 


. low’s problems and point of view, 


though not necessarily agreement with 
his conclusions. The industrialists still 
zealously guard against any infringe- 
ment of management’s “prerogatives,” 
while labor leaders fight for a strong- 
er voice in determining the worker’s 
share in the proceeds of production. 
But statistics have displaced epithets 
as weapons. 

It i strange to remember how new 
the steel industry is to this demo- 
cratic process of attempting to com- 
promise differences. Ten years ago 
steelworkers died in Chicago, in 
Youngstown and Massillon, Ohio, in 
desperate attempts to gain recognition 
for their chosen representatives. 
Twenty-eight years ago, after a pro- 
longed and violent nationwide strike, 
unionism had been “stamped out” of 
the steel industry, as it had been more 
than once previously in the industry’s 
history. 


The Background of the Story 


The Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers, a fu- 
sion of craft unions, was formed in 
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Press Association 


Benjamin F. Fairless (now president of the 


U. S. Steel Corporation, then head of its chief unit) and leaders of the SWOC 


1876. The climax of its stormy career 
came in 1892 when a strike was called 
to protest against a reduction of 
wages by the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany at Homestead and the com- 
pany’s insistence on signing ~ indi- 
‘vidual contracts with its men. The 
strikers’ battle against bargeloads of 
Pinkerton men sent up the Mononga- 
hela to crush the picket lines was per- 
haps the most costly in American 
labor history. While it ended in tem- 
porary victory, its final outcome was 
an enduring defeat for the union not 
only in Homestead but in the whole 
western Pennsylvania steel area. John 


A. Fitch of the Charities and Com- 


mons (forerunner of Survey Graphic) 
visiting Pittsburgh eighteen years 
later found: 

A repressive regime that makes it im- 
. Possible for men to protest against con- 
ditions that are inimical to their wel- 
fare serves now, and has served since 
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the destruction of unionism, to keep the 
employers in the saddle. . . 

. . . The steelworker sees on every 
side evidences of an irresistible power, 
baffling and intangible. It fixes the con- 
ditions of his employment; it tells him 
what wages he may expect to receive 
and where and when he must work. If 
he protests, he is either ignored or re- 
buked. If he talks it over with his fel- 
low workmen, he is likely to be dis- 
charged. As a steelworker said to me 
... “The galling thing about it all is 
the necessity of accepting in silence any 
treatment that the Corporation may see 
fit to give. We have no right to in- 
dependent’ action and when we are 
wronged there is no redress.”* 


™ 


Union revival came with certain 


government protections during the 
first World War, but it was short- 
lived. In 1919 the Amalgamated, af- 
ter an organizing drive led by Wil- 


“The Steelworkers,” by John A. Fitch. Rus- 


sell Sage Foundation, 19 


liam Z. Foster, claimed 100,000 mes! 
bers throughout the country. In th 
year, the union called an industy| 
wide strike to gain recognition. LD 
feat came almost as much from ft) 
internecine strife among its iv} 
craft locals as from the tradition 
managerial tactics, such as the use | 
armed strikebreakers and appeal 
through a bitterly non-union press fi 
the men to return to work. 

More than fifteen years passed b) 
fore the word “union” was agail 
mentioned among steelworkers i 
tones above a whisper. When tt 
Steelworkers Organizing Committe 
began its drive in 1936 the old Ama’ 
gamated had scarcely more than 8,00 
members the country over. Mo) 
steel plants had employe represent: 
tions plans (usually known as th 
ERP). These company formed anj 
company dominated unions wer 
the industry’s answer to the govern 
ment requirement, first through th 
NRA in 1933 and after 1935 throug] 
the National Labor Relations Act 
that employers bargain collective 
with the freely chosen representative 
of their employes. 


Enter the CIO and the. NLRB 


Into this picture stepped John L 
Lewis’s United Mine Workers o: 
America in the fall of 1935 with ar 
offer of $500,000, through the GIO 
to the Amalgamated to be used to or. 
ganize workers in the steel industry 
along industrial union lines. The 
amount was later boosted to $1,500, 
000, jointly raised by the several in. 
dustrial unions within the CIO. Af 
ter some hesitation Mike Tighe, the 
Amalgamated’s long-time president 
accepted under pressure from hi 
own membership, but soon found 
himself outside the organizing plans 

These were mapped by a group of 
top-flight organizers from. Lewis’: 
own union who were brought to. 
gether to form the CIO’s Steelwork 
ers Organizing Committee under the 
chairmanship of Philip Murray, vice. 
president of the UMWA.. 2 

The understanding was that t 
SWOC would hold newly organi 
steelworkers together temporarily 
its own locals. But this new chil 
labor grew so rapidly that it s 
swallowed up the step-parent. By. 
time its first anniversary roll 
around, the SWOC claimed a men 
bership of 450,000 and contracts with 
230 manufacturers of basic steel ¢ 
steel products. 


“SURVEY GI 


| The United States Steel Corpora- 
yion had attempted to keep the new 
inion from its doors by bolstering its 
MRP organizations, and even grant- 
sng a 10 percent wage increase, which 
: earlier had pronounced an impos- 
uibility. However, the National Labor 
&elations Board had helped the 
»WOC’s attack late in 1936 by a rul- 
ing that company formed, financed 
und dominated unions were illegal. 

While Big Steel’s sudden switch in 
policy, in March 1937, gave a tremen- 
Jous push to the steelworkers’ or- 
yanizing drive, a further impetus was 
orovided in April by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in de- 
cisions upholding the constitution- 
ality of the National Labor Relations 
Act and the procedures of the NLRB. 
By the end of the year, SWOC mem- 
nership had jumped to 500,000 and 
the number of contracts signed to 445. 

“Little Steel,” the four large inde- 
oendent companies that produce 30 
percent of the nation’s steel output, 
neld out against union recognition in 
any form. Five years were to pass 
before these companies eventually 
capitulated, and then only after bit- 
terness had exploded again into vio- 
lence. 

According to the report of the La 
Follette Civil Liberties Committee on 
the causes of deaths and injuries dur- 
ing Little Steel strikes in 1937, the 
four companies (Bethlehem Steel, Re- 
public Steel, Inland Steel, and 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube). had 
built up strike arsenals including 
“army-type machine guns, sub- 
machine guns, large numbers of army 
rifles and rifles of lesser caliber, shot- 
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guns of the regular, repeating, and 
sawed-off types, and pistols and re- 
volvers of all makes and calibers as 
well as prodigious quantities of gas 
and gas equipment.” 

Against this grim background the 
representatives of the steelworkers 
and their employers stoday are at- 
tempting to develop a civilized 
method of composing differences. 
Undoubtedly resentment and mistrust 
still rankle within some breasts. But 
however disgruntled the industry rep- 
resentatives may be, their prevailing 
attitude is that the union has come 
to stay and ways must be found of 
getting along with it. Labor’s rep- 
resentatives, on the other hand, show 
an increasing disposition to recognize 
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the problems of management, as well 
as their own. 

Examples of an almost revolution- 
ary courtesy were afforded during the 
nationwide steel strike a year ago, 
when wartime controls of wages and 
prices were still in force. The union 
had demanded a wage increase un- 
der the terms of contracts which pro- 
vided for a reopening of wage nego- 
tiations at the request of either party. 
The companies, led by Big Steel, re- 
fused to grant an increase unless the 
government permitted a boost in 
price; but when a strike was called, 
no effort was made to break it. On 
the contrary, individual plants seemed 
to. vie with one another in their efforts 
to make the strikers comfortable. 
Food and hot drinks were served on 
the picket lines and stoves were pro- 


_vided to keep the pickets warm. The 


union in its turn arranged for main- 
tenance men to go into some of the 
plants and in at least one instance, 
ordered the pickets to let shipments 
of material through. 

In 1942 the SWOC converted it- 
self into the United Steelworkers of 
America, an international union affli- 
ated with the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. Today its 1,800 locals 
in the United States and Canada em- 
brace 850,000 members, the largest 
union membership on the American 
continent. Nursed from a makeshift 
committee to the hardiest ten-year-old 
this nation has ever seen, the vigor- 
ous union is passing into the third of 
the four stages of industrial relations 
growth, described by Philip Murray, 
its mild-mannered president, as: 

1. Paternalistic and un - unionized; 
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Board of Conciliation and Arbitration: Eugene Maurice, union representative; 
Herbert Blumer, impartial chairman; Walter Kelly, industry representative 


2. The struggle for unionization 
ending in recognition, collective bar- 
gaining, and a written contract; 

3. A gradual strengthening in con- 
tractual relations and continued ef- 
forts toward improvement in “hours, 
wages, and working conditions”; 

4. The beginnings of labor-manage- 
ment collaboration for greater. gross 
productivity in which both may 
share.* 

There are even budding omens of 
the proximity of the fourth stage. 


Union Leadership 


Mr. Murray and his associates are 
keenly aware of the increased re- 
sponsibility for capable union leader- 
ship demanded in each of these stages. 
Because of the crushing union expe- 
rience in the industry, few natural 
leaders were available among steel- 
workers at the beginning of the or- 
ganizing drive. The development of 
leadership is now recognized as one 
of the major tasks of the union’s re- 
search and public relations depart- 
ments as well as of the field staff in 
its thirty-seven district offices. “Hot- 

~ heads,” as one district representative 
_ puts it, “do.the union as much harm 
as the sin eae : 


| ee The International’s 


present  ex- 
te ‘ i . 

s ecutive officers are, with one excep- 
y _ tion, men who were among the mine- 


~ — 


L. Cooke and Philip Murray. Harper. 
' : 
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workers picked in 1935 for the “steel 
organizing job. Developments have 
borne witness to their astuteness and 
ability. Besides Mr. Murray, they in- 
clude: Van A. Bittner, vice-president- 
in charge of organization in the 
South,, one-time president of the 
UMWA’s District 17; James G. 
Thimmes, vice-president and special 
consultant to the president, the only 
former steelworker in the group; 
David J. McDonald, secretary-treas- 
urer, private secretary to Mr. Murray 
during his UMWA days and now in 
charge of finances of an organization 
having an annual budget of more 
than $6,000,000. ° 
Most steelworkers speak of Philip 
Murray in a tone of reverence. 
Though international officers are sub- 
ject to election every two years, the 
white-haired soft-spoken president and 
his associates undoubtedly will go 
right on leading the union until they 
decide to resign. The loyalty they en- 
gender may be mainly based on ac- 
complishments, but steelworkers who 
have any personal contact with Mr. 
Murray cannot fail to sense a sincere 
conviction and bold tenacity that will_ 
not let them down. If they find © 
toughness, it is not the bluster often 
associated with labor leaders, but 
toughness of moral fiber—fundamen- 


tally important in a man to whom 


each union member entrusts his eco- 
nomic future. eee 
. a 


who is a day laborer 
ied <n 


For much of the steelworkers’ f 
ture is in Philip Murray’s hands. T] 
USA-CIO is a highly centralizil 
union, with little of a policy-makii| 
nature finding its way up from tl 
bottom. Union members, of courg 
elect the officers of their locals ar} 
their district directors. However, tl) 
former are concerned chiefly wit 
carrying out the provisions of the| 
specific contracts; while the atts 
serve as administrative officers for th 
International, which pays their saj 
aries, and carry out policy set by th 
executives at headquarters in Pitt 
burgh. District representatives sit 0 
the executive board with one vote fc 
every thousand persons in the men 
bership they represent, in the rare ir 
stances, when a roll call vote is taker 
However, the international presider 
and the secretary-treasurer are eac 
entitled to as many votes as are Cas 
by the board member with the high 
est number, while the two vice-presi 
dents are entitled to ten votes each. 

The union’s constitution fails t 
give strike-calling power to any of 
ficer or union body but it specificalh 
prohibits any strike “without th 
approval of the International Presi 
dent.” The 1946 strike was called af 
ter a referendum vote of the member. 
left the decision up to the executive 
board’s wage-policy committee.  —~ 

All membership dues ($1.59 < 
month) and initiation fees ($3.00) are 
sent: directly to the international sec 
retary-treasurer who returns half the 
dues and one third the initiation fee: 
to the locals. The books of the local: 
are checked regularly by representa 
tives sent out from the Pittsburgh of 
fice, while the International’s book: 
are audited twice a year by an out 
side auditing firm. The union pub: 
lishes a semi-annual financial repo 
which, it maintains, is the most d 
tailed of any in the country excep 
that of the federal government. — 

Any charge that the steelwork 
have put their affairs entirely in the 
hands of outsiders would be co 
pletely unfair. The constitution p 
vides that all officers must be st 
workers or incumbent union official 
at the time of election. All distri 
directors and local union officers | 
come out of the mills and s 
cating plants. They have come | 
all types of jobs. In one Pitt 
district may be found a 
president who a 


highly skilled st 


ate of ninety-six and a half cents an 
nour. Except in the larger locals, 
union officers usually keep on work- 
ng in the plant with time off for 
inion duties allowed by the employer, 
sompensated for by the local unions. 
| In spite of the highly centralized 
jharacter of the USA-CIO, local 
union officers bear a large portion of 
esponsibility for the character of 
abor-management relations. It is they 
vho are called upon to interpret the 
‘omtract on the scene where its pro- 
visions apply and to settle differences 
yver interpretation with management. 
‘urther, it is they who are expected 
o prevent wildcat strikes—a duty in- 
volving many ticklish problems. They 
nust know how to deal wisely not 
only with management but with their 
ywn men. 

The attitudes of local and district 
union officers are as various as the 
men. Some are apt to display still 
smoldering resentments against man- 
agement. Others maintain that this 
is no time to bring up the past. A 
lear-eyed, forthright machinist, presi- 
dent of a Lawrenceville local, tells of 
now his employers came down to the 
vicket line during the 1937 strike with 
large numbers of strikebreakers armed 
with clubs and rocks. 

“We gave ’em a battle then,’ he 


says, “but why bring that up now? 
We're getting along okay these days 
—though the company’s crying about 
not making any money.” 

Another president of a much larger 
local in Pittsburgh’s Southside is less 
philosophical: “They’re no good,” he 
says of management. ‘his man, how- 
ever, is intensely interested in keep- 
ing down wildcat strikes, and proudly 
points to the plant record of only 
three minor unauthorized walkouts 
in the two years since he has been in 
office. 

To help in the development of re- 
sponsible local leadership the Inter- 
national is launching a large scale 
program of workers education de- 
signed to reach union members in 
every part of the country. Begun last 
summer on an experimental scale 
with four one-week institutes at Penn 
State College and one at Antioch Col- 
lege, the plan will be extended next 
summer to ten strategically located 
universities. 

Nearly five hundred steelworkers 
attended the five 1946 institutes, hear- 
ing lectures and taking part in dis- 
cussions on such subjects as: collective 
bargaining; measuring the worker’s 
performance; labor economics; the 
labor union in the conimunity; con- 
ducting the union meeting. 


‘the discussion between 


The union’s public relations staff is 
also planning a manual for local 
union officers. Eager to make the 
manual useful as a guide in dealing 
with management, the staff has ar- 
ranged with the University of Chi- 
cago to test it as teaching material in 
a series of classes for steelworkers, re- 
vising it to fit the problems brought 
up by the men. 


How Grievances Are Handled 


Union officials are practically unani- 
mous in maintaining that a sense of 
security in his job is the union’s great- 
est contribution to the steelworker. 
The most important factor here is the 
grievance machinery, which gives the 
worker the chance to protest unfair 
treatment without endangering his 
job. 

The machinery is alike in all con- 
tracts, except for the choice of arbi- 
trators at the final step. The first step, 
where, according to both manage- 
ment and union spokesmen, 90 per- 
cent of the’ grievances are settled, is 
the union 
grievance committeeman or shop 
steward, and the foreman—with the 
aggrieved worker present or not, as 
he chooses. 

If the complainant is not satisfied, 
he may demand the second step, a 
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A steelworkers’ grievance committee thrashes out the question: Is this a sound case to take up under the union contract? 
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meeting between the grievance com- 
mitteeman and the superintendent of 
the department or his representative. 

The third step involves presentation 
of the grievance at the next regular 
meeting of the union grievance com- 
mittee with the superintendent of the 
plant or his representative. 

The fourth step takes the grievance 
to a meeting between a representative 
of the international union and a rep- 
resentative of the company. 

The fifth step is a final decision by 
a mutually agreed upon arbitrator. 

In the days. of the first contracts the 
grievance machinery threatened to 
bog down at the fifth step -because of 
the inability of union and manage- 
ment to agree upon an arbitrator. 
This difficulty was overcome in the 
1945 Big Steel contracts with the es- 
tablishment of a permanent Board of 
Conciliation and Arbitration to settle 
all last step grievances arising in the 
corporation’s five subsidiaries. The 
board has three members: an indus- 
try representative, Walter Kelly, paid 
by the corporation; a union represen- 
tative, Eugene Maurice, paid by the 
union; a neutral chairman, Dr. Her- 
bert Blumer, a former university pro- 
fessor, whose salary is paid jointly by 
the corporation and union. 

The board only considers grievances 
involving interpretation of the cur- 
rent contract. It is not used to settle 
disputes arising in the course of nego- 
tiating new contracts. However, its 
decisions on cases under its jurisdic- 
tion are final and are so accepted by 
both management and the union. 

Of 56 decisions reached from Sep- 
tember 1945 through July 1946, all 
but 3 were achieved without dissent 
on the part of any one of. the three 
members. Sixteen grievances were 
upheld in some measure and 40 de- 
nied. Of the total, 21 involved wage 
rates; 5, discharges or suspensions; 15, 
job assignments, transfers, or senior- 
ity rights in promotions; 6, size of 
work crews. The 3 dissents, written 
by the union member, involved two 
discharges for work stoppage and one 
change in incentive wage rate. 

Similar “arbitration boards have 
been set up jointly by the manage- 
ments of other large corporations and 
the union.»To settle disputes in small- 
er companies. with no permanent 
boards, management and union of- 
ficials frequently use the services of 

the American Arbitration Association. 

Besides bolstering the individual's 
sense of job security, the United Steel- 
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workers of America has won for its 
members definite economic and so- 
cial gains. How much last year’s 
1814 cent wage increase amounted to, 
in view of subsequent rises in living 
costs, is a subject calling for more 
technical economic analysis than can 
be developed here. However, the re- 
lationship between other union 
achievements and improved standards 
of living among  steelworkers are 
clearer: the forty-hour week with 
time and a half for overtime and for 
work on holidays; a minimum daily 
wage guarantee; vacations with pay; 
the reclassification of job titles to wipe 
out intra-plant wage inequities; the 
consideration of seniority in promo- 
tions and layoffs. 

Though many of these goals were 
finally won only through the aid of 
National War Labor Board directives, 
they are a part of all union contracts 
in the steel industry today because the 
union originally raised the issues in- 
volved. A few isolated contracts rep- 
resent further gains—for instance, the 
recently. signed agreement with the 
Electro Metallurgical Company of 
Sheffield, Ala., eliminating the cus- 
tomary southern wage differential. 


The New Contracts 


The union is now asking that re- 
newed contracts include: a “substan- 
tial” wage increase; a guaranteed an- 
nual wage; portal-to-portal pay; a 
company financed, union -company 
administered welfare fund; recogni- 
tion of seniority as the determining 
factor in promotions, layoffs and re- 
instatements; severance allowances for 
permanently displaced employes; time 
and a half for Saturday work and 
double time for Sundays and holidays, 
with straight time for holidays not 
worked. 

At this date the union has not an- 
nounced its definition of the word 
“substantial” in terms of dollars and 
cents. What the amount of the re- 
quested increase will be, probably de- 
pends on how many other goals are 
achieved and at what cost to the in- 
dustry. 

The steelworkers’ leaders shrug at 
mManagement’s insistence that a guar- 
anteed annual wage is an impossi- 
bility in an industry in which pro= 
duction is based largely on customers’ 
specifications and seasonal orders, and 


where the tremendous size and. 


weight of the products makes storage 
impractical. “Management can find a 
way if it has to,” comment the union- 


ists, remembering when. steelworker} 
worked twelve hours a day, for seve! 
days a week because an eight-hou! 
day was “an impossibility in the stee| 
industry.” The more thoughtful 
among them, however, offer som| 
constructive suggestions. | 


Proposed Changes 


Clinton Golden, retired interna) 
tional vice-president and now staf! 
consultant, points out that among th¢ 
industry’s largest customers are some 
such as the railroads, whose annuaj 
steel needs are fairly predictable anc 
bear no relation to the seasons. Mr! 
Golden suggests that the steel com. 
panies could offer price inducements 
for nonseasonal industries to place or- 
ders in slack periods, thus spreading 
production schedules more evenly 
throughout the year. : 

Whether or not union leaders ex- 
pect to collect all of the hundreds of 
millions of dollars they have asked 


for steelworkers in back pay portal- 


to-portal suits, they are determined to 
see written into future contracts a 
guarantee that a man’s pay begins the 
moment he enters the gates of the 
mill. In basic steel some mills are two 
or three miles long, and though there 
may be several gates, distances from 
gate to job are often considerable. 
The welfare fund is one request 
concerning which some USA-CIO 
leaders have mental reservatidns. 
Their doubts arise not from any 
question of its benefits—medical care, 
hospitalization, sickness insurance, re- 
tirement .pensions—but from a belief 
long expressed in official CIO pro- 
nouncements that such benefits should 
accrue to the whole American popu- 
lation through an improved govern- 
ment social security plan. Will the 
winning of a private social insurance 
program for their own group at the 
expense of the steel industry have a 
deterrent effect upon expansion of the 
federal social security program? 
Some union leaders who are bothered 
by this question justify the inclusion 
of the fund in this year’s demands by: 
the fact that steelworkers, dependent 
for their livelihood upon an erratic 
industry, cannot wait for the slov 
process of arousing public opinion t 
bring them the protection of a com 
prehensive social insurance system. _ 
How great an advantage the Negro 
steelworker has gained from union: 
zation is difficult to determine. The 
USA-CIO has followed the CIO 
(Continued on page 219) 


Shakespeare’s Heavy Rivals 


Book-centered classrooms are failing in their competition with today’s 
real educators—radio, movies, tabloids. Can we rescue our schools? 


OR THE FIRST TIME IN AMERICAN 
iblic school history, educators, prob- 
sly always in the -past a little opti- 
istic over schooling, are now anxious 
id alarmed.. They are skeptically re- 
camining the very foundation of 
ablic education, openly acknowledg- 
ig that our colossal public school 
‘stem is playing but a minor role in 
:e education of our youth. Teachers 
verywhere exclaim: “I can no longer 
ype with the forces arrayed against 
ie. I feel helpless.” 
‘It is not so much a question of what 
happening inside the schools as of 
hat is happening outside them. The 
ublic schools are growing increas- 
igly impotent as they become bigger 
ad even better. In our day, schooling 
ad education are becoming two very 
istinct things. 
In the most paradoxical situation in 
1¢ whole history of education, our 
thools must meet head-on a vast, 
ell-marshalled counterattack that is 
ymmething different from what we 
sed to call roughly “the outside- 
orld,” or, traditionally, “the school 
f hard knocks.” Even back in ancient 
reece the teacher recognized the 
xistence of a strong, outside foe— 
1¢ market place—which, however, he 
spected as a majestic enemy. He 
new the market place gave a reality 
) a youth’s development that formal 
hooling could not hope to provide. 
le welcomed it; the great teacher 
sgressively sought the crowded porti- 
9s, teaching in the thick of trade. As 
) Our Own country, up to the advent 
f the automobile, James Truslow 
dams shows how the cracker barrel 
‘the country store was an educative 
evice supplementary to the little red 
hoolhouse, not competing with the 
hools, but rather adding to a per- 
m’s general education. 


The Counterattack 


But the laissez faire give-and-take 
ideas in the market place and the 
ill sessions at the country store are 
tt the same as the present day com- 
nation of movies, radio, and press. 
ese new out-of-school channels of 
ucation are not so much the old 
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—By the Superintendent of the 
Dover, Del., Special School District, 
who has been for eighteen years the 
principal of the high school in that 
city. He also teaches English, and 
contributes articles to both profes- 
sional and general magazines. 

Mr. Henry writes us, “In my spare 
time, I collect original paintings, study 
the piano, and write poetry, all of 
which I find more helpful in admin- 
istering a school than courses taken 
at a teachers’ college. School work in 
a small city is a round-the-clock af- 
fair.” 


time “school of life” as they are an- 
other interpretation of life; not so 
much supplementary to our schools 
as contradictory; not so much adding 
reality as establishing a different real- 
ity; not so much an objective evalu- 
ation of life as a deliberate creation 
of a counter set of values. 

To find out how teachers inside the 
schools are feeling about this compe- 
tition is one way to learn the nature 
of these outside forces that are in every 


sense of the word a “school”—a rival - 


to the public schools—not only borrow- 
ing, often, all the schools’. pedagogical 
methods but also, because of greater 
concentration and more ruthlessness, 
impairing or perverting these methods. 
While we, citizens heap upon the 
schools more and more responsibilities, 
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“|... they are as sick that surfeit 
with too much as they that starve 
with nothing” 


these other agencies of education grow 
more irresponsible in their debasement 
of taste, their materialism, their false 
values. 

As the personnel of the teaching 
profession declines and schools are 
staffed with substandard teachers, 
these outside agencies procure high- 
priced, talented men—scenario writers, 
blurbists, advertising writers, script 
men, news analysts, feature writers, 
headline makers, comic strip artists— 
who are not under the same restraints 
as teachers and need not be as dis- 
ciplined by truth, logic, and integrity. 
Real education is slow, years in its 
getting; these Machiavellian schools 
never let it grow, subtly uprooting it 
before true values are assimilated be- 
yond destruction. The shabby, thumb- 
tacked walls of the schools and the 
inadequate equipment of many teach- 
ers are pitted against spectacle, show, 
sensation, money. 


Youth’s Choices 


The “big four” activities of Ameri- 
can youth, according to Witty and 
Kopel, reading specialists, include 
“listening to the radio, going to the 
movies, riding in an automobile, and 
watching athletic sports.” Where is 
reading, the central school activity, the 
one justification of any school’s exis- 
tence? The Wilson Bulletin for Li- 
brarians answers the question for us, 
complaining that these activities “have 
captured the child’s world—so that he 
has little time and less patience left 
for the printed word.” Thus, while 
the schools, inside, have availed them- 
selves of the vast new discoveries of 
science in teaching youth to read, on 
the outside youth does not read, and 
will not read with any degree of effort 
or critical sense, because he is diverted 
by another specialized environment 
that knows every psychological appeal. 
Our pupils are held captive, and 
schools, once thought of as liberating 
influences, cannot cut the bonds. 

Let’s dig our fingers into some of 
these knots that our schools cannot 
loosen. Parents’ Magazine estimates 
that there are 125 different comic books 
on the market, selling 15,000,000 copies 
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“IT know a bank where the wild thyme blows” 


monthly, 180,000,000 copies a year. 
“One study of grade pupils,” reports 
the Church School Guide, “revealed 
that during one week these pupils had 
read an average of thirty-four of these 
magazines. Of this group 35 percent 
read nothing but comics. Daily doses 
of superman horror and crime are not 
conducive to a balanced view of life.” 

A mother writing in The Brearley 
School Bulletin described her eight- 
year-old-son’s uncouth language and 
gestures, and commented, “I found 
this all very baffling until it occurred 
to me that people in the comics com- 
municate with one another that way. 
These are their gestures, their ex- 
pressions. . . . My boy talks this way 
and so do his friends.” Even as the 
elementary schools try to build up 
social values through reading, the pic- 
ture books painlessly set the ideals for 
our children. Reading requires effort; 
mere looking entices the child. 

One morning while coming into the 
city onthe train, I observed a nine- 
year-old in the seat back of me. The 
great billboards, high in the sky and 
stretching across a whole building, 
enthralled\him and he would spell all 
the hard names aloud, breathlessly, 
“R-w-p-p-er-t—Ruppert beer!” “No, 
Roopert,”» his mother corrected. 
“Dixie” cups came with relief, but he 
stumbled and stammered over Muel- 
ler’s macaroni. A ride on the train— 


but what delightful things he missed 
because these big-eyed cyclops stared 
him down and filled him with them- 
selves, out of all proportion to their 
true worth. For growing youth, such 
advertising is authenticating a world 
that in a few years he takes for 
granted, like sun and flowers: busi- 
ness materialism becomes natural. 
Every week 90,000,000 people attend 
the movies. Edgar Dale, of Ohio State 
University, distinguished in the field 
of visual education, comparing texts 
with movies, writes, “Much of what 
is read is forgotten because each event 
is so tersely and textually presented 
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that it is a notable memory feat | 
remember it. The motion picture ca 
recreate, it can animate the imanima! 
—can build indelible impressions.” F 
adds, in the Bulletin of the AAUW 
“I suggest that we quit kidding ou! 
selves that Hollywood is going to di 
something for us.” 

Joseph M. Tewinkel, assistant supe} 
intendent of schools in Spokan| 
Wash., laments: “After a third of | 
century, visual education still plays | 
relatively insignificant part in today) 
instruction. Why? Plain bullheadec 
ness on the part of America’s com 
mercial organizations. The wron 
people are making the school film’ 
Victims, the [school] children.” 

Well, the movies are certainly play 
ing a significant part outside schoo 
Hollywood spends more money on on 
luscious stage set to enhance a mater: 
alistic or shallow view of life than th 
schools of America spend on new edu 
cational films for a whole year. Eve 
if schools had the money there is no 
enough visual material to buy fo 
school use. For millions of youn; 
people, morals, behavior patterns an 
attitudes toward life are being mad 
in Hollywood, not in our schools. 

In 1944, the sociologist Gerhar 
Saenger “discovered after careful sci 
entific inquiry” that the slanting o 
news by tabloids and yellow journal 
ism “has left its mark on the opihio: 
of its readers, who frequently repea 
the very arguments quoted in thei 
pages.” The classroom, as it is nov 
set up, is helpless before this sort o 
thing; never before has it met sucl 
a powerful counterforce. To read be 
tween the lines in order to detec 
propaganda requires critical readin 
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. . . and some have greatness thrust upon them” 


; a high order, an informed back- 
yound, and a well-trained mind, all 
| which are too much to expect of 
e average adolescent. No high 
thool classroom in America knows 
nw to cope with this rip-tide of 
yopaganda and counter propaganda. 


Islanded Schools 


\Two distinguished _ authorities, 
Toelfel and Tyler, writing in Radio 
ad the School regret “that radio is 
ill a stepchild of education”—mean- 
g our nation’s schools. Here, again, 
hhools are at a loss. They can get 
sry few good programs during school 
ours and they have as yet no tech- 
iques to guide youth in out-of-school 
stening to the little that is good. Yet 
‘ey are aware that the soap operas 
ad the thrillers are influencing youth 
auch more profoundly than is class- 
»om Shakespeare. 

The managing editor of School Ac- 
vities, C. R. Van Nice, succinctly 
ates who is winning this whole 
henomenal tug of war between our 
ublic schools and these often inter- 
king private-interest “schools”: 
Business is doing our teaching.” 
Vhile the educators are told to stick 
> the 3 R’s, “attitudes—the all-im- 
ortant factor in citizenship building 
-are being developed by advertisers, 
oliticians, and propagandists.” 

In his book, “The Social Under- 
andings of the Superintendent of 
chools,” Bair sums up the situation: 


The schools are an island amid a toss- 
ig sea of other “educational’”—infor- 
\ative or deformative—forces, all serv- 
1g, more or less tastelessly, the God of 
1¢ Machine: radio, press, movies, steam- 
ler organizations without number, 
redatory, subtle, penetrating, and from 
1€ standpoint of any decent education, 
ften vulgar and disintegrating. 


Naturally these outside schools are 
ot all bad—there are good radio pro- 
tams, good newspapers and maga- 
ines, a few good movies. But the im- 
ortant aspect of the tug of war is 
us: the failure of our schools (public 
nd private) is not due to the present 
yorsening of the schools themselves 
ut to the fact that the task of educa- 
on, under present conditions, is well- 
igh insuperable. No criticism of 

lic education is just or’ valid unless 
es other extraschool forces are con- 
red part of the total educational 
ern. Our schools have not only 
orance, illiteracy, and superstition 
combat, but a new, Holipenate; self- 
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secking foe well versed in the strategy 
of using ideas as weapons. And all 
this in a time of confusion, when the 
schools are handed more services to 
perform than ever before, including a 
program of recreation for the youth 
of the community. 

No educationa® ‘controversy, 
whether it be over the great books, 
the place of vocational education, or 
the democratization of the colleges, 
can approach this problem in import- 
ance. The inner life of the school is 
at stake. Along with mastery of the 
basic tools, good citizenship is the 
chief goal of public education, and it 
is in this area that the schools are meet- 
ing more than their match. In our 
two types of “schools,” continental in 
scope, irreconcilable in basic intent, we 
have the private-interest agencies 
working on the assumption that citi- 
zens exist for the continuance of their 
special product, and the public schools 
which must think of any industry as 
only one of the many bases for the 
life of a people. 

This public school ideal does not 
in any way conflict with American 
democratic-capitalism. It does not 
challenge the nature of our economy. 
In fact, to attempt to solve this whole 
problem on a totalitarian basis—left 
or right—is never to solve it at all, 
but only to wipe out our whole 
scheme of education. This ideal gives 


the right to a newspaper to be anti- © 


labor or-anti-capital, to a radio pro- 
gram to plug or to damn free enter- 
prise in its monopolistic forms, the 
movies to do business with a Franco 
or a Stalin. In short, this ideal can 
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absorb the private-profit doctrine yet 
oppose any form of self-interest. 

For no economy can long exist on 
moral chaos—on these special appeals 
that titillate desire, create “needs,” and 
exploit emotion; that do not differen- 
tiate between limelight, money, and 
success, and trade on vanity, envy, 
weakness, greed, prejudice, and ten- 
sions. It is the sacred duty of the pub- 
lic schools to try to point out the vir- 
tue of restraint, to select what human 
beings ought to want. Yet in respect 
to this ideal our public schools are be- 
coming a minor part of education in 
America, breach-riddled bulwarks of 
democracy, and teachers themselves, 
mimes without an audience. 


Three Proposals 


What can be done? Only experi- 
mental, tentative beginnings can be 
made. The schools are, to put it can- 
didly, unprepared; but at least they 
now see the problem. The public gen- 
erally is not yet aware of the defeat 
of their schools, which is rapidly be- 
coming a rout. Here are three ways 
to meet the situation. 

Instead of insisting on better meth- 
ods or a return to this or that, we citi- 
zens and taxpayers could get more for 
our money, educationally, by aiding 
the classroom more directly—that is, 
by taking a few practical steps outside 
our schools to reform these extramural 
“schools” that harass and hamper the 
classroom. That action does not mean 
repressive legislation or censorship, ‘for 
this recourse to force is contagious and 
can be used as well against the 
schools, which need above all else the 

(Continued on page 217) 
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Left Goes Right in France 


A report from France—clarifying new line-ups, showing progress to date in the 


brave fight against the disorganization and wreckage of war and occupation. 


“RaTHER HITLER THAN BLUM” was 
the slogan of reactionaries in France 
who before World War II formed 
the right wing of the Third Repub- 
lic. Yet after the war, with Hitler 
gone, responsibility for moving to the 
right fell on Léon Blum—a man of 
the left wing. He took the first 
positive steps towards checking price 
inflation, cutting governmental ex- 
penses, dismissing large numbers of 
officials, balancing the budget, and de- 
fending the currency. 

This frail, slight but wiry intellec- 
tual—seventy-four-year-old survivor of 
Nazi imprisonment—had to take the 
premiership in a trying period of 
transition. France had been living un- 
der provisional government through 
a Constituent Assembly, but without 
a Constitution accepted by the peo- 
ple. Then with a new Constitution 
for the Fourth Republic duly rati- 
fied, it was Blum’s part to carry on 
until an elected Parliament met in 
January. 

Moreover, he had to face the 
emergency with a Cabinet drawn 
from the Socialist party minority 
which he leads—reduced in strength 
even more than before by the last 
elections. This came about because in 
maneuvers for a national coalition the 
Communists wanted the Ministry of 
National Defence. This the Popular 
Republicans vehemently. opposed. 
While neither of these two stronger 
parties would concede power to the 
other, each was willing to accept pro- 
visionally a Socialist administration. 


The Radical as Conservator 


So it came about that the former 
head of the Popular Front coalition, 
brought together in 1936 from left 
wing groups (to the horror of con- 
servatives at the time), had to under- 
take ten years later an essentially 
conservative task in the battered 
France liberated from Hitler’s grip.” 
Blum’s first move, just after postal 
and telegraph and transport rates had 
been raised, was for a five percent 
cut in prices all along the line. This 
campaign to create a “state of mind 
for lower costs” — although it met 
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MALCOLM W. DAVIS 


—By an American long and intimately 
acquainted with France, who returned 
in January after some weeks in Paris. 
Acting director of the Division of 
Intercourse and Education of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, Mr. Davis has also served 
since 1935 as director of that founda- 
tion’s European Center. 

Mr. Davis was formerly foreign 
editor of the New York Evening Post 
and editor of Our World. 

Survey Graphic readers will recall 
his article, “France Shakes Herself,” 


published last April. 


criticism from some Communists and 
trade unionists who favored instead 
a drive for higher wages—caught the 
imagination of the French people and 
rallied widespread support. 

“To understand what is going on, 
you have to realize that the terms 
left and right no longer mean what 
they did.” An old acquaintance was 
speaking, a professor of history in 
the University of Paris and a coun- 
selor of the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs. On an exceptionally cold after- 
noon, last December, he was sitting 
in my office in the Carnegie Endow- 
ment building on the Boulevard St.- 
Germain. Just twelve months before, 
we had sat in our overcoats in this 
same room talking over conditions 
in France—and prospects. This time, 
although it was freezing outside, he 
had been able to lay aside his wraps 
because there was a little coal and 
the place was tolerably warm. That 
in itself was a bit of evidence that 
things were better in December 1946 
than in the winter of 1945. 

Let me sketch the new right and 
left, as this informed Frenchman de- 
fined and described them for me: 

What used to be called the right, 
has been almost liquidated. It was 
composed of people who wanted what 
is meant by strong government. Not 
many of them were monarchists— 
those were the negligible survivors of 
the far past—but many of them were 
authoritarians who aimed at arbitrary 
administration. They were impatient 
of democratic debate and conflicting 


views, and intolerant of the repubj 
can system. They believed in decisio! 
by a few individuals, presumed to } 
qualified to determine what to dj 
and in compliance by the people | 
a whole. 

What used to be called the left wi 
made up of people who preferred tt 
Republic and were its supporters- 
whether they were Socialists, or tt 
so-called Radical Socialists who: 
principles really amounted to progre 
sive liberalism, or even more mode 
ate groups maintaining the ideas ¢ 
free democracy. The principle thé 
tied these factions together in a kin 
of loose and changing association, di 
spite their differences in party pre 
grams, was the liberty of the ind 
vidual and the defense of personz 
rights. They were agreed as to th 
worth of the people, whom the 
placed before power or property. 

Several factors led to the liquid: 
tion of the prewar right wing: th 
feeling that industrial and militar 
reactionaries misled opinion and of 
posed the prosecution of the war 
the experience of Nazi occupation 
and the spectacle of Vichy where th 
government called itself the Frenc 
State—l’Etat Francais—not the Frene 
Republic. No one who favored th 
regime at Vichy or who cooperate 
with the Germans voluntarily has” 
place now in political responsibility 
This means that the people who use 
to work in parliament and the mir 
istries for government by authorit 
are out of the picture. 


The Alignment Today 


The new right is composed c 
groups that used to form the cente: 
the middle-of-the-road parties, cor 
servatives and moderate liberals an 
Radical Socialists. 

The new center is composed of th 
Popular Republicans and the combi 
ation known as the Assembly of th 
Left —the Rassemblement des 
ches. The Socialists who follow Blu 
are a little to the left of the cente 
However, like the rest of the partie 
in the center and to the right, tk 
are committed to the ideas of i 
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idual liberty and the principles of 
he Republic. So, in effect, the old 
-ft has become the large majority of 
he nation. 

The new left is made up of the 
Sommunists and some _ Socialists. 
“his group was relatively weak be- 
ore the war, but from the fight 
gainst the Nazis in the underground 
esistance movement the Communists 
save emerged as numerically the 
trongest party, with a little under 
0 percent of the parliamentary seats. 
ficially, they support the Republic. 
3ut what kind of republic it would 
ye if they alone held power is at 
east a question. Doubtless a repub- 
ic reorganized and regulated by their 
yarty. Consequently, it is important 
o keep in mind that even the Com- 
nunists and the Socialists, taken to- 
yether, no longer make a majority 
n Parliament. That was the big 
change in the elections of last year. 

That is a point which, my inform- 
nt felt, most Americans do not 
‘rasp. The American impression, he 
ybserved, seems to be that the Com- 
nunists gained a commanding posi- 
ion. 

But that impression is mistaken. In 
act, the election results amounted to 
. Communist reverse. Earlier, in the 
irst Constituent Assembly chosen to 
lraw up a Constitution for the 
fourth Republic, the Communists 
vad the largest representation, and 
ogether with the Socialists held a 
najority. The two might have 
ormed a government. Yet the mar- 
rin was narrow and the risk was not 
aken. Instead, there was the triple 
oalition with the Popular Republi- 
ans, which moderated the draft con- 
titution that was advanced. But even 
his failed to get sufficient support 
rom the people, chiefly because it 
eft the office of president with too 
ittle influence and opened the pros- 
yect of a one-chamber parliament that 
night pave the way for a government 
Jominated by one party. 

Another Constituent Assembly had 
0 be elected. In this, the Popular 
Republicans won the strongest posi- 
ion, with the Communists taking 
econd place and the Socialists third. 
[he triple coalition carried on. 

The Constitution produced by this 
econd effort somewhat reinforced the 
sresidency and provided for a two- 
hamber parliament. It left the Cham- 
yer of Deputies as the more impor- 
ant legislative house but added a 
Council of the Republic, replacing 
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the old Senate. This assured a con- 
sultative check on the actions of the 
lower house, and also a form of rep- 
resentation for the different interests 
and professions in the Republic. 
After approval of this Constitution 
by a sufficient though small popular 
majority (numbers of people did not 
vote), elections for the new Parlia- 
ment were held in considerable con- 
fusion. The balloting rules were com- 
plicated. ,Also, General de Gaulle 
criticized the Constitution as leaving 
the presidency still too weak, and ad- 
vised against supporting the parties 
that favored it. An independent Gaul- 
list movement had been started. Many 
of his followers felt uncertain what 
to do. The outcome was that con- 
siderable numbers of men and women 
stayed away from the polling booths. 
A proportional representation sys- 
tem was used, and the calculations 
after the elections brought the Com- 
munists out strongest. The Popular 
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Republicans were a close second, and 
the Socialists a weakened third. Prob- 
ably an extreme faction of the left 
Socialists had thrown their votes to 
the Communists, and this partly ex- 
plained a result which did not really 
mean that much opinion had shifted. 

The significant thing was that taken 
together the Communists and Social- 
ists had lost a majority in Parlia- 
ment. Moreover, many Socialists, from 
their experience and loss of strength 
during the year, shifted toward the 
center. 

“All these influences,” my friend 
summed it up, “together with the 
competition between the Communists 
and the Popular Republicans, brought 
the Socialists into the role of medi- 
ators under the guidance of Blum.” 

Today, as the man behind Rama- 
dier, the new Socialist Premier, who 
heads a chiefly Socialist coalition 
Cabinet, Blum remains a vital driving 
force in the reestablishment of France. 


Interested voters line up for admission to the Chamber of Deputies 
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In a northern textile factory. During the war deprived of pure wool and silk, France has developed substitute materials 


Significantly, he has not accepted the 
post offered to him as a Minister of 
State in the government. His age and 
need of rest were given as the rea- 
son. But from what I heard in talks 
in Paris in January with Frenchmen 
who were working closely with him, 
he was not really as tired as he was 
reported to be. 


What Blum Accomplished 


Even in the last days of his short 
and trying premiership, he had the 
strength to go to London and carry 
through the conversations with the 


ho British cabinet chiefs which led to 


a military and trade understanding 
between the United Kingdom and 
‘France. He left office with this 
achievement to his credit, alongside 


the reversal of price inflation that 


checked the costs of living, and plans 


for a further cut in prices by the end 


of February. He remains as an ad- 
viser, but free of present responsibility 
for policies and their outcome. In 
effect, he offsets de Gaulle, as a 
leader who might head a government 
in a future emergency. 

“You see, Blum’s timing has been 
good —or fortunate,” said a young 
economist who was among his con- 
sultants before his decision to call for 
a five percent lowering of prices. ~~ 

We were sitting at lunch in a quiet 
little restaurant down the rue des 


Saints Peres on the “Left Bank,” on 
the late January day that I was to 


fly back to New York. He was a 
man who had headed a section. in 
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the underground, lived for month 
with one set of false papers after an 
other, arranged to blow up bridge 
and burn factories and to smuggl 
people across frontiers. He was noy 
heading a section in the Ministry o 
ational Economy concerned with 
reconstruction of the things that h 
had had to conspire to destroy i 
fighting the Nazis. ' 
“What do you mean when you 
that Blum’s timing has been good 
I asked him. | 
“First of all, psychologically. Pee 
ple were getting to feel desperate 


they 


‘ 
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With France’s famous vineyards restored, grapes are available for wine which can be laid away for marketing and export 


ready to respond to any move that 
called a halt. 


“Even if his was only a small price 


cut, it was at least a step in the right 


direction—not another increase. Peo- 
ple felt and said that at last some- 
thing was being attempted. It 
stopped the tendency to go on rais- 
ing costs indefinitely. And it did so, 
not by decree, but by putting it up 
to producers to act voluntarily. Po- 
litically, too, it presented to all the 
parties first the issue of steadying 
rices and then of moving them pro- 
gressively down. They can’t get away 
from that, and it implies the other 
things that Blum initiated—economy 
in government, reducing the staffs of 
public officials, balancing the budget, 


Sull, there is more than that in the 
timing.” 

“What else do you mean?” 

“Well, after we had advised Blum 
to take the risk of proposing a price 
cut, we began calculating how it 
might be expected to work. We com- 
pared our figures for gradually im- 
proved production with the charges 
for commodities that were current be- 
cause of shortages and speculation in 
supplies. What we found on that 
basis was that many actual prices had 
gone beyond what economists call 
theoretical prices — that is, beyond 
prices that would represent actual pro- 
duction and potential power to pur- 


chase. If our calculations are correct, 


then Blum’s lead came when there 


prices down, and that, the economist 
knows, should have the effect of 
bringing hoarded goods into the mar- 
ket.” 

“That is something of a surprise,” 
I countered, “after all that we have 
heard about slow and slight recovery.” 

My friend replied: 


Things may be better than you have 
heard, though that does not mean that 
there are not still great handicaps to 
overcome. Agriculture has regained a 


lot of ground. The trouble is that the — 


farmers have been hoarding their pro- 
duce rather than sell to the towns. They 
have been uncertain about politics and 
about payments in paper money which 
might again be devalued. However, the 


fields have been de-mined and the soil 
has been recultivated. Orchards and 


was a practical possibility of pushing 


Iding confidence in the currency. 
$  * 
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vineyards have ‘been restored. Herds of 
cattle and sheep, and stocks of poultry 
and hogs have been largely reestab- 
lished. 

Harvests in 1945 were less than two 
thirds of the harvests for 1938, but 
only a year later some of the crops 
amounted to over four fifths of the 
prewar level. Still, grain is being held. 
Grapes are being made into wine that 
can be laid away for later marketing, 
particularly for export. Milk is being 
turned into cheeses that can be stored. 
Calves and lambs are not being slaugh- 
tered, but preserved to increase the 
herds. Wool is being sheared and put 
aside. Except for immediate needs, you 
see, the farmers prefer to build up real 
wealth until times are more certain. 
There is a lot of this sort of thing, 
enough to contribute to a rapid recovery 
once the machinery of the Fourth Re- 
public gains momentum. 


The Brightening Outlook 


He gave me figures to back up his 
feeling about the improving prospects 
along many lines. In 1944, industrial 
output had been slight. By 1945, it 
was back to about one third of the 
1938 level. By 1946,*it had risen on 
an average to nearly four fifths, bet- 
ter in some branches, not so good in 
others. As to basic equipment, most 
bridges, harbors, main roads, railway 
tracks, and waterways have been re- 
stored. Bridges have been particularly 
vital work; and by the turn of the 
year 1,230 had been permanently re- 
paired, 1,260 temporarily repaired, and 
only 113 remained to rebuild. Quite 
an achievement, in a country short 
of materials! 

Rolling stock—locomotives and cars 
for railways, buses and trucks for 
roads—is in worse shape, but part 
of the railway equipment seized by 
the Germans has been recovered. 
Meanwhile, locomotives and cars have 
been repaired and some new ones 
built, and the manufacture of motor 
vehicles resumed. This means that the 
situation has been partly remedied 
and services on main railways and 
roads restored. On tools and machines 
for industry, repairs and maintenance 
have been advanced, but lack of ma- 
terials remains a great difficulty. Fac- 
tory, inventories have been reestab- 
lished only in part. New investments 
are negligible. 

In key sectors of economic life, 
the fuel supply. is improving. This 
winter, coal..production is above pre- 
war levels, but coal formerly imported 
from the Saar and the Ruhr is lacking 
and coal and oil shipped from 
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America are helping—at a high price 
—to make good the lack. In trans- 
port, although the shortage of loco- 
motives and cars slows progress, the 
records of car loadings show a rise 
from one fifth of prewar levels in 
January 1945, to four fifths of those 
levels in September 1946. 

In manpower there are still major 
shortages despite the use of war pris- 
oners and the return of workers de- 
ported by the Nazis. Nonetheless, the 
numbers have risen from a low point 
two years ago to about two thirds 
of the level prevailing before the war. 

Arrangements for imports continue 
to be difficult, because of limited hold- 
ings in foreign exchange currencies 
and diminished production in many 
countries. About half of the imports 
have been coming from the United 
States. These doubled in 1946 to 
around $440,000,000. Exports, on the 
other hand, grew from all but noth- 
ing at the start of 1945 to some two 
fifths of their prewar volume by the 
latter part of 1946. Basic recovery is 
thus underway. 


The Grim Past 


Almost casually, my friend’s wife, 
who had been with him throughout 
his secret underground work in the 
occupation period, gave me an insight 
into what they had survived and what 


life had been like. She said: 


I never began to breathe easily any 
day until I could see him coming along 
the road on his bicycle in the late after- 
noon. We lived outside a town, and of 
course a bicycle was the only way of 
getting there and back. I always had 
to wonder whether he might have been 
caught and put in prison. That befell 
one of our friends who went through 
six weeks of interrogation and torture 
before he died —without betraying a 
name or revealing a secret. So, as each 
afternoon wore on, I watched the road. 

There came a day when he had not 
come home at~the usual hour. Time 
went by. The light was fading and I 
could not make out any figure pedal- 
ing towards the house. Frantic, I set out 
for town. That was between three and 
four miles away — and alternately I 
walked as fast as I could and ran as 
much as I could. 

When I reached his office, it was 


closed. All the superintendent of the. 


building knew was that he had left. I 
went to the homes of two old friends. 
They had heard nothing of my husband. 
Finally I went to the apartment of 
others with whom he was in touch 
through the underground. Ordinarily I 
would have avoided going to see them 


so as not to risk being followed there} 

But I was desperate and began tc 
ask about him as their door opened} 
Then I saw him sitting in their living! 
room, along with some colleagues ir 
the resistance movement. They were) 
sharing a bottle of champagne in cele} 
bration of some success in their under-| 
ground work. This their host had kept) 
hidden for just such an occasion and| 
they hailed me hilariously, urging mel 
to join them. 

The shock—and relief —were too 
much. Suddenly I was furious, to see} 
him sitting there jubilant, when I had| 
been wild with anxiety. Of course there! 
was no way for him to telephone. But 
he could have come home—and to the! 
amazement of all concerned, including 
myself, I found myself scolding him 
roundly. Then I stormed out, went to 
a corner restaurant and, drank a pot of 
herb tea all alone. | 

It’s something to laugh over now but 
it wasn’t funny then. 


Her husband shook his head, half 
smiling, half rueful. “No, it wasn’t 
funny then.” 


Living is not fun in France, al- 
though the French make light of its 
limitations. Clothing and shoes are 
hard to get. Prices in markets and 
restaurants are up to eight or ten 
times what they were before the war, 
depending on the kind of commodity. 
Comparing this increase with what 
has happened to incomes, my in- 
formants estimated that organized 
trade unionists are averaging five to 
six times as much in money wages 
as they earned before the war; civil 
servants and office workers, perhaps 
four to five times their prewar sal> 
aries; teachers and other professional 
workers, three to four times. Clearly, 
food and material speculators have 
been doing well in paper profits, 
while the brain workers of the coun- 
try are the least favored group. 


The Outstanding Needs 


“Our imperative need,” said an em- 
inent economist, formerly an official 
of the Bank of France, now director 
of a research institute, “is to decrease 
the expenses of government, stop the 
ris¢é in prices and money inflation, 
and begin to build a confidence in 
the franc that will get goods into the 
market. ; 


“There are the makings of material 
recovery,” he went on. “At the same 
time that gold reserves are at a point 
so low it is almost without precedent. 
there is hoarding of gold and foreign. 


(Continued on page 216) 
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’Tue Feperat Bureau or InvesticATIon 
cfor several years has been calling our 
fattention to the fact that more serious 
gcrime occurs in late adolescence than 
tin any other age range. Recently the 
jannual peak has varied between nine- 
steen and seventeen. A period of less 
eserious delinquency, it is well known, 
ygenerally precedes the arrests upon 
«which these official figures are based. 
‘The youthfulness of today’s criminals, 
I submit, is not a fact by itself. It is 
jof one piece with a multitude of other 
efacts, which indicate weaknesses and 
«rents in the moral fabric of our cul- 
yture, in the integrity of the Western 
vworld. 

There is one determinant of delin- 
yquency which has not been revealed 
Ithrough research nor, I venture to 
ypredict, will it be shown by statistical 
comparisons of delinquents and non- 
idelinquents. It probably will not be 
idemonstrated for two reasons. 

First, this determinant is a defi- 
‘ciency of something which is intan- 
gible and hard to estimate—in con- 
‘trast to say, poverty, which is a de- 
ficiency of something tangible and 
easy to estimate. 

Second, this intangible something is 
probably deficient in the histories of 
law-abiding youths as well as in the 
histories of deliquents. Consequently, 
even if the degree of this particular 
deficiency could be measured, a com- 
parison of the two groups would re- 
veal no marked difference between 
them and therefore no evidence of the 
operation of this factor. 


A Vital Lack 


This situation is somewhat analo- 
gous to a “goitre area,” where the in- 
cidence of thyroid disease is high be- 
cause of the lack of a certain factor, 
iodine, in the drinking water. Al- 
though the drinking water of almost 
everyone in that area is deficient in 
iodine, not everyone suffers from thy- 
roid disease. To explain why some 
members of the population have symp- 
toms and others have none, one refers 
to differences in susceptibility. But to 
count for the prevalence of the dis- 
, one points to a common factor, 


HENRY A. MURRAY, M.D. 


—With doctorates from both Colum- 
bia and Cambridge (England), Dr. 
Murray was for several years on the 
staff of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research, later at Harvard 
as associate professor and director of 
the Harvard Psychological Clinic. 
During the war he was a Lieuten- 
ant Colonel, M.C.A.U.S., serving 
with the Office of Strategic Services. 


the lack of a certain element necessary 
to the best health. 

The factor that is lacking in our so- 
ciety today, as I see it, is a positive 
ideal of moral development, widely 
shared, well defined, and inviting. We 
are suffering, I submit, from a defi- 
ciency disease, a deficiency which 
largely accounts for the fact that, al- 
though here in the United States we 
have the highest standard of living in 
the world, with schools, colleges, so- 
cial welfare and law enforcement 
agencies second to none, our crime 
rates are the worst on record. 

One fundamental rule of behavior is 
this: Define your aim. This is true for. 
both individual and collective endeav- 
ors. If we, as a community, or as a na- 
tion, want to achieve a goal, we must 
come to some common understanding 
as to the precise nature of that goal. 
Not until it has been defined can we 
decide on coordinated and effective 
methods of attaining it. 

This principle is applied in business, 
politics, law, medicine, science, but not 
in moral education. We do not seem 
to have any widely shared, well de- 
fined, positive ideal to aim at. Many of 
us have a negative idea of goodness: a 
“good” boy is simply a boy who does 
no wrong; or, if not this, our concept 
of goodness is likely to be extremely 
vague. In most cases the images of 
virtue received by the child are not at 
all appealing. 

A “good” boy often means a namby- 


pamby sort of fellow, tied to his moth- 


er’s apron strings. There is no exhil- 


aration, no adventure in the picture. 


Or our ideal is that of mere respect- 
ability, too low an aim to offer a chal- 
lenge to the child. 

Further, the ideals of one family are 


Time for a Positive Morality 


A psychiatrist shows how the lack of a creative moral goal contributes to 


our shocking crime record, weakens the whole fabric of Western culture. 


likely to differ from those of another, 
creating a clash of values when the 
children get together outside the 
jurisdiction of their parents. This 
clash leads to inner conflicts, most of 
which are solved by the triumph of 
the lower value. The girl comes 
home and says, “Why, mother ail the 
girls are doing it”; and the mother, 
anxious to protect her daughter from 
the ridicule to which a variant is 
commonly exposed, is apt to yield. 
Worst of all, perhaps, are those par- 
ents who preach doctrines which they 
do not sincerely try to practice. 

In any event, a great many boys and 
girls have no widely accepted ideal as 
model for emulation and thus no posi- 
tive goal toward which to bend their 
efforts. Some children can get along 
after a fashion without a target of this 
kind, but others require one. Lacking 
an approved ideal, some of them be- 
come irresponsible, some delinquent. 

How did we arrive at this condition 
of moral depletion? Why do we lack ~ 
an exhilarating, positive ideal? Proper 
answers to these questions would re- 
quire a book, rather than an article. 
I can only touch on a few points, 
omitting many equally significant. 


The Negative Background 


My first observation is that our so- 
cial philosophy has had a negative 
orientation from the beginning. We 
have been able to agree on what we 
don’t want, but we have not been able 
to agree on what we do want. 

This negative orientation has a long 
and honorable lineage. New England, 
Pennsylvania, and other colonies were 
settled by dissenters and nonconform- 
ists, protestants who had rebelled 
against the authority of Rome or 
against the authority of the Church of 
England. Later, these colonists fought 
a revolutionary war to free themselves 
from the authority of the British 
Crown. Ever since then, down the 
generations, Freedom has been the 
prime American ideal—freedom from 
something. Recently we have begun 
to speak of freedom from want, free- 
dom from fear. 

But, it is fair to ask, after we have 
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What positive ideal do we set before today’s insecure youth? 


won our freedom, what are we going 
to do with it? That’s the question: 
freedom for what? We have demon- 
strated that as a nation we are capable 
of mobilizing all our powers to de- 
stroy something, but we have not 
shown that we can mobilize on a 
comparable scale to create something 
—good world citizens and a good 
world order. . 

[n their moral outlook many of the 
first settlers of America were likewise 
negatively oriented. Puritans of one 
sort or another, their chief aim was to , 
become and remain free from sin, free 
from contamination, unspotted by the 
world. Their most energetic moral ef- 
forts were devoted to the punishment 
of evil, rather than to the development 
of virtue. The Victorian code of nine- 
teenth century middle-class America 
was very similar in this respect. “Don’t 
do that!” was repeated ten times more 
than “Do this.” In general, our grand- 
parents had a definite, vivid idea of 
vice, but only a vague and unreal ideal | 
of moral excellence. 

In its social or humanistic activity 
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science also has tended to be oriented 
negatively, to pay attention to what is 
wrong and disregard the rest. There 
have been thousands of detailed and 
systematic studies of physical diseases 
and mental ailments, but few compar- 
ably thorough studies of abundant 
health. Fhere probably are as many 
kinds and degrees of unified and ef- 
fective personalities as there are kinds 
and degrees of deteriorated personal- 
ities, but we know very little about 
them. For the most part, the studies of 
normal personalities which have been 
undertaken have not yielded impor- 
tant information, largely because psy- 
chiatrists are not trained today to 
evaluate the more positive forces of 
personality. 

Social scientists have also made thor- 
ough studies of delinquency. Crime 
has been followed to its roots. But 
where can we turn to find scientifi- 
cally acceptable accounts of moral 
worth? I know of none. Thus we find 
ourselves in the position of having a 
good deal of accurate information 
about what we don’t want—sicleness 


and crime—but very little accurate in 
formation about what we do want-| 
health and character. So much for ou 
negative orientation. 


Years of Indifference 


The second observation I should iki) 
to make is that in the sphere of moral} 
our negative orientation has largely 
disappeared, to be replaced by an atti, 
tude of indifference. Today we have 
no orientation at all. The change wai 
effected after World War I by a wide: 
spread revolt against the prohibitive 
Puritan-Victorian code. A resurgence: 
o: the spirit of “freedom from” oc} 
curred and a wave of “debunking” 
brought down all our idols, every au- 
gust figure of moral authority—fathers 
and mothers, teachers, national heroes, 
God Himself. A large part of our eth 
cal edifice was smashed to rubble. If it 
had cleared the way for a better struc- 
ture this would have been an advan- 
tage, but none of us was disposed to 
attempt a better structure. Because the 
Victorian code was defective, the very 
idea of morality was discredited. 

In one generation some of these 
words I have been using—“evil,” “sin,” 
“vice,” “virtue,” “goodness” — disap- 
peared from current speech. And now 
it is distinctly bad taste to talk or 
write, as I am doing, about morality. 
A man who mentions morality must 
be a pompous stuffed-shirt, an old 
fuddyduddy with a secret sense’ of 
guilt. Here is a concern that has oc 
cupied men’s minds for generations, 
and in a few years it drops out of 
existence. It is seldom discussed. — 

The truth is that we are living in 
a moral vacuum. Parents have re- 
treated; schools (though not, as far as 
I can see, the parochial schools) have 
retreated; religion has lost ground; the 
universities are adrift. 

'Once upon a time, the colleges on 
the Atlantic seaboard had a definite, if 
narrow, aim: to train men for the 
ministry. Later they were intent on 
building character. But two genera- 
tions of scientific criticism, skepticism, 
and finally cynicism destroyed the 
foundations on which their assump- 
tions rested. Among the many conse- 
quences of our indifference to moral 
principles I should like to mention 
three. > 
First, when the very incarnation of 


’ 


evil shrieked his hysterical way onto 
the stage of history, we Americans di 
not recognize him for what he wa 
The terrific initial success of Hitler 


(Continued on page 214) 


Trade Disarmament 


To establish a lasting peace requires more than an effort to control the 
weapons of war. What we all have at stake in the Geneva Conference in April. 


iit Is TIME TO THINK OF INTERNATIONAL 
relations in terms of something else 
than fear and the escape from fear. 
‘No one would question that planning 
for safety under the menace of atomic 
jwarfare should have the prior claim 
upon our thinking, but international 
wolicing, essential as that will be in the 
jplanning for the future, can never 
furnish the real foundation for the 
structure of a lasting peace. That 
must rest on something more positive 
Ithan the effort to eliminate war by 
ithe control of its instruments. 

The control of war either for offense 
jor defence has always been a major 
jpart of politics. But the vital forces of 
yhistory are to be found not in the 
building of walls around ancient cities 
ynor in the contending armies of our 
wimes. They lie inside the city walls 
iand in the workaday world of town 
iand country. War can give direction 
xo these energies or destroy them, but 
ithe vital processes are always those of 
peace. 

A Board of Strategy 


Happily, the United Nations has 
given recognition to these positive 
‘elements in world affairs by the crea- 
ion of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, with its great galaxy of working 
commissions. The Security Council 
still retains the primacy, because of the 
vastly increased danger. to peace in the 
scientific age, a danger which the 
scientists are increasing with every 
inew extension of their power to con- 
trol the forces of nature. But the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council is also a 
board of strategy designed to trans- 
form what otherwise would be mere- 
ly a truce among nations into a world 

mmunity. The dual purpose of the 

Inited Nations was expressed clearly 
in the Preamble to the Charter. It 
was founded: — 

_to save succeeding generations from 
the scourge of war... to reaffirm 


and ...to promote social progress 
and better standards of life in larger 
freedom. . 

‘In the pursuit of these aims of 
eacetime betterment for the peoples 


i ray, t2 
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faith in fundamental human rights 


JAMES T. SHOTWELL 


BRIDGES TO THE FUTURE 


—A series on vital issues before the 
nations of the world, by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Atomic 
Energy of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. 


of the world, the United Nations has 
provided nine commissions and six 
specialized agencies, with three more 
to be added. These are as follows: 

Commissions: Fiscal, Population, 
Statistical Human Rights, Social, 
Economic and Employment, Trans- 
port and Communications, Narcotic 
Drugs, Status of Women. 

Specialized Agencies: FAO (Food 
and Agriculture Organization); In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development; International Mon- 
etary Fund; UNESCO (United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization); PICAO (Pro- 
visional International Civil Aviation 
Organization); ILO (International 
Labor Organization). 

The three still to be added are 
WHO (World Health “Organiza- 
tion); IRO (International Refugee 
Organization); and ITO. 

This is an imposing list, covering 
most of the major social and economic 
activities which are of international 
interest. It is also a little confusing at 
first and perhaps even somewhat mis- 
leading, for the commissions, as in- 
tegral parts of the organization of the 
United Nations would appear to be 
more important than the specialized 
agencies, a term which seems to imply 
limited activities under supervision. 


International Agencies 


As a matter of fact, however, the 
opposite is the case. Each specialized 
agency bears the highly important 
title “Organization,” a technical term 
from the days of the League of Na- 
tions to imply a quasi-autonomous 
structure of its own. The one great 
organization in the set-up of the 
League of Nations was the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization (ILO), 


with its own Assembly (General Con- 
ference), Council (Governing Body) 
and Secretariat (the International 
Labor Office). While this structure 
was not copied in detail in each of the 
organizations which are now pro 
vided for under the Assembly, each 
has its own constitution, the product 
of special treaties between the member 
states. Indeed, the work of setting up 
these organizations began before the 
San Francisco Conference with the 
creation of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization and the Bank and Fund. 

President RooseVelt’s first idea about 
postwar international planning was 
that these organizations would not be 
closely linked with each other or with 
the central political body, which would 
be largely restricted to the prevention 
of war. He even cherished the thought 
that they should meet in different 
cities in different countries — for ex- 
ample, the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization might have its center in 
the Middle West of the United States, 
the Bank and Fund in a financial 
center like New York or London, the 
ILO might return to Geneva, and 
UNESCO could have its home im 
Paris. One reason for thus decentral- 
izing the international structure was 
the fear lest American isolationism 
would not accept the combination of 
so many organizations in what would 
look too much like an approach to 
world government. 

In the light of the trend of public 
opinion today, it is interesting to re- 
call this hesitancy on President Roose- 
velt’s part for fear the United States 
would not accept a new and much 
extended League of Nations. If his 
judgment on American public opinion 
turned out to be wrong, the method 
he used, of proceeding by separate 
treaty in each case, is the only one 
which could possibly succeed. No gen- 
eral conference like that at San Fran- 
cisco could build the structure of these 
technical bodies. The United Nations 
itself can and does help in their crea- 
tion and support, but the only judges. 
qualified to pass upon the constitution — 
are the recognized leaders in each 


country in the subject with which the 
organization deals. 

This has been acknowledged in the 
whole series of conferences which 
have produced the specialized agen- 
cies, and the result is that there has 
been mobilized in each of them un- 
questioned world leadership in many 
fields which are still only partially pro- 
vided for in the traditional scheme of 
government. 


April 6 in Geneva 


All this is by way of preface to what 
may be the final act in this great 
drama of international organization. 
On April 6 next, an international con- 
ference has been called to meet in 
Geneva for the purpose of creating 
the most far-reaching body still lack- 
ing in the list of specialized agencies, 
the International Trade Organization. 
Although the ITO, as it is termed for 
short, appears on some of the charts 
of the United Nations because pre- 
liminary plans for it have already been 
made, the outlines of its constitution, 
and indeed of its very existence, have 
yet to be finally accepted by the na- 
tions represented in the Geneva Con- 
ference. 

The importance of the decisions to 
be taken at that conference and by the 
participating governments afterwards 
cannot be overstated. They rank along 
with the control of atomic energy and 
the peace treaties as the three out- 
standing issues. of the day. For the 
Geneva conference will have before it 
a draft charter for increased freedom 
of trade which is in itself a pledge of 
economic nonaggression. Acceptance 
of this charter is the essential condition 
for the creation of the International 
Trade Organization, the purpose of 
which is simply to make sure that 
the charter will be applied and lived 
up to in the coming years. 

The content of the charter is noth- 
ing more or less than the worldwide 
application and extension of the prin- 
ciples of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments of Cordell Hull. Those pioneer- 
ing efforts.to break down the barriers 
to trade have here been built upon 
and extended so as to provide a way 
for putting an end to that kind of 
disguised economic warfare from 
which the world has suffered so much 
in these last years. Each country would 
pledge itself not to adopt measures 
which might be harmful to others 

without consulting them first and giv- 
ing them a chance to state their case 


freely and openly before the world. 

For this purpose, the ITO would 
provide the necessary medium, not 
waiting for disputes to come to a head 
but by continuous consultation seek- 
ing the solution of common problems. 
In the words of Clair Wilcox, director 
of the Office of International Trade 
Policy of the Department of State, the 
ITO is designed to “provide the key- 
stone of the arch of international eco- 
nomic cooperation. And that arch 
must be completed if the structure of 
international political cooperation is to 
stand.” 


The Beginnings 


The first steps toward the creation 
of this charter were taken some three 
or four years ago under Mr. Hull’s 
direction, by Harry Hawkins, at pres- 
ent representing the State Department 
in London. The first outline of the 
plan was published by the State De- 
partment in November 1945 in a 
pamphlet entitled “Proposals for Ex- 
pansion-of World Trade and Employ- 
ment.” 

These proposals, which contain the 


germ of all that has subsequently de- . 


veloped, were considered by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the 
United Nations in February 1946 at 
its first meeting. The Council adopted 
a resolution calling for the interna- 
tional conference which is now at last 
to meet. It also set up a preparatory 
committee of eighteen countries (nine- 
teen were invited, but Soviet Russia 
ignored the invitation) to draw up the 
draft charter for the conference itself. 
In September 1946, prior to the meet- 
ing of this preparatory committee in 
London, the State Department elab- 
orated its proposals in the form of a 
“Suggested Charter.” This detailed 
document was circulated to other gov- 


. ernments and became the basis of the 


negotiations in London. 

The draft charter of the London 
Conference follows in the main the 
American plan. It is, however, a much 


“more complicated and highly tech- 


nical document, which will call for 
clarification and translation into sim- 
ple English. This will undoubtedly 
happen in connection with the hear- 
ings which the State Department has 
arranged to be held in different cities 
during the month of March. As Wil- 
lard L. Thorp, Assistant Secretary of 


State, has explained, the State Depart- 


ment does not regard the present text 
as final, and the suggestions of Amer- 


ican business will receive careful a 
sympathetic attention. 

There is one chapter in the dra 
charter which already has been und 
fire in some of the quarters most fa 
orable to the creation of the Intern 
tional Trade Organization. This 
the section on “Restricting Busine 
Practices.” 

The document has been criticize} 
as not being sufficiently strong to pr 
vent the development of internation 
cartels, but it must be borne in -min¢ 
the demands of American busines 
based upon “freedom of enterprise, 
are to some degree in conflict wit 
practices which are accepted and e 
tablished in European countries. 

From the American standpoint it i 
not enough to investigate internation 
combinations and rely upon publicit 
for remedial measures. Chapter Si 
in which these problems are brough 
to a head, probably will have to b 
somewhat revised before it is accept 
able to American business. There ar 
undoubtedly other places in the char 
ter which will not be satisfactory tc 
everybody, but it must be rememberec 
that this is an international agreement 
and there must be some measure of 
compromise, therefore, with the point: 
of view honestly held by other nation: 
as far advanced in the ethics of busi 
ness as ourselves. 


’ 
Success Is Essential 

Whatever difference of opinion 
there may be upon this or that item in 
the charter, it is absolutely essentia 
for the Geneva Conference to succeed 
The world cannot stand today another 
disaster like the London Econom 
Conference of 1934. If the Geneve 
Conference fails to adopt the charter 
or if we fail to ratify it in Congres: 
later on, not only would a deadly blow 
be dealt to the Bank and the Fund, but 
economic warfare would almost cer. 
tainly follow. The chaos and disastes 
would this time be far worse than any 
the world has ever known. 

On the other hand, if at the mo 
ment when the conference convene: 
in Geneva, the Fund and the Bank 
have already started their operation 
it will greatly strengthen the readines: 
of the nations to accept and to adhere 
to the charter. It is for that reasor 
that it seems to me no exaggeration te 
say that success in launching the In 
ternational Trade Organization is ne 
in importance to atomic disarmament 
and the treaties of peace. 


A member of the American Legion—he was in the US army in World War I—weighs his move in a game of Japanese checkers 
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Between Moves 


Glimpses of a Japanese American Hostel 


~ Photographs by Walter Rosenblum 


“When the War Relocation Authority 
began to close its centers in the West, 
America’s displaced persons of Japanese 
descent had to find new homes, Because 
of the shortage of housing, the WRA 
called on private organizations to help 
provide temporary quarters. 

The largest of the hostels set up in 
response to this desperate need is in East 
arlem, where folk and folkways of many 
nations and races enliven the monotony 
of New York’s crisscross streets. Here 
Japanese Americans are finding inexpen- 
_ shelter and companionship. 

The building—it has 48 private rooms, 
o dormitory or barracks—had come into 
he possession of the City Missionary 
ciety, which turned it over, rent-free for 
yo years, to the Community Church. The 
ommunity Church donated the house; the 
Ay , ; 


Unitarian Service Committee put the build- 
ing into good condition and has paid the 
operating expenses—and the two organ- 
izations have been running the project 
together since November 1945, 

Here the grown-ups can live for as little 
as a dollar a day, with breakfast and 
dinner included, (For children up to ten 
the rate is fifty cents.) Those who have 
found regular employment pay two dol- 
lars a day, or for a room by the week, 
without meals, $5.50. 


The house still is filled to capacity—it_ 


will not close its doors until the need is 
over. Meanwhile it has become practically 
self-sustaining. One of its most valuable 
features is a placement bureau. 

The hostel guests, comments one of the 
directors, are “polite, quiet, friendly, and 
confused, They don’t say much, The 


» 


property owners among them have lost 
everything—they are starting over again 
at scratch.. Many who are prepared for 
business and professional life have to do 
household chores; but they do not com- 
plain—they just keep trying. 

“They come home after a day of job- 
hunting. They play games, listen to the 
radio, help in the kitchen—but you feel 
that many of them are just waiting. Fear- 
ing, too. 

“Many members of the famous 442nd 
Battalion have come to the hostel. They 
come gratefully, almost silently. A Cau- 
casian American in their position would 
be bitter.” - ‘ 


The temporary _ shelter these 


gives 


Japanese Americans courage to face the — 


future. Surely the nation which uprooted 
them owes them a good future. 


A young couple with their hostel-born daughter. 


Everyone pitches in and works, 


The box on the table is the baby’s crib 


The pleasant recreation room is a gathering place for the hostel family, and it has become a center to many Japanese 
Americans living elsewhere in New York. The family in the background in this photograph has dropped in for a visit 


Like all travelers, GI’s search for trinkets for the folks back home 


Photos from the autho 


Americans in India 


Out of army experience come clues for overseas travelers who seek 


enriched experience through better understanding of other peoples. ‘ 


Many OF US WHO SERVED IN THE 
American army overseas gained an 
education in ways we least anticipated 
—though it rose out of the technical 
and military duties we had gone in to 
perform. Sadder and wiser men, we 
have clung to the hope that we can 
explain our discoveries vividly enough 
so that they may help effect changes 
in what are all but standardized view- 
points at home. ° 

For my part, I do not know of any 
other three years that were so broaden- 
ing to me or that exploded so many 
preconceptions. That is why I shall 
try to show how things accepted as 
axioms in our country’are many of 
them merely clichés that fail to stand 
up; and then to give some clues to the 
vital realities they obscure. ¥ 

One of these clichés is that first the 
automobile and then the airplane have 
so shortened distance that we perforce 
get to know other peoples—or at least 
other countries—better. 
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ALBERT MAYER 


Let’s see what happens in actual 
cases. The American army was active 
all over India and North Burma. We 
were in Calcutta, in New Delhi, in 
Karachi, in Madras, in Ceylon, in As- 


—By a nationally known city planner 
and architect, who has served as con- 
sultant to local, state, and federal 
housing authorities and commissions. 
¢ Mr. Mayer spent two war years 
with the U. S. Army Engineers in 
India and Burma, designing and 
building roads and airports. He re- 
cently returned to India at the per- 
sonal invitation of Premier Pant and 
Jawaharlal Nehru, to work with the 
government of the United Provinces 
in replanning Indian village life. _ 

He is well known to Survey Graphic 
readers, as guest editor of our special 
issue, “Homes—Front Line of De- 
fense in American Life” (February 
1940) and as the author of occasional 
articles on housing and community 
planning. 


sam, in Myitkina, in Bhamo, and ir 
many villages we had never heard o! 
before. Some of these places are ovel 
two thousand miles apart. 

In the old days, going about by slow 
Indian trains, you traveled in compart 
ments with, say, a Sikh and a Madras 
and a Britisher. You had plenty o 
opportunity to exchange a lot of talk 
and to become friendly. You made 
long stops at stations—and between 
stations—where you saw the country: 
side and the people, and your traveling 
companions eagerly explained thing: 
to you. When you arrived, you might 
share an old taxi, or get into a horse. 
drawn gharry or tonga, and dri 
slowly and observantly to your 
destination. 


Speed—and Altitude 


_ But what did we actually do in 
World War II? Mostly; Americar 
went from place to place by plane. / 
jeep or staff car took you to the ail 
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soit, where the only Indians you saw 
were coolies and sweepers. After a few 
nours’ flight you arrived at the New 
Delhi or the Karachi airport. Mean- 
while, you traveled at such a speed 
ind altitude—your view further ham- 
yered by the small portholes—you saw 
nothing but the main or stereotyped 
‘eatures of the landscape. 

At your destination, you were again 
met by a car and whisked to a hotel 
yw a headquarters.or a cantonment. 
Whether the driver was an Indian or 
1 GI, he went at such a rate of speed, 
‘oaring past terrified people scurrying 
put of the way, that the inevitable re- 
uction was irritation at foolish pedes- 
rians and at winding narrow roads 
rever meant for such vehicles or such 
speed. You had a sense of relief at 
‘eaching your American or British ha- 
yen. There you would give an account 
» your adventures to your fellows, 
GI's or officers, concluding with the 
remark, “I’ve seen about all of India I 
want to,” (though of course you still 
wanted to see the Taj Mahal and the 
Black Hole of Calcutta). 

Conclusion: The airplane is a won- 
derful way to reach a country (Kar- 
achi to New York in three days) and 
an equally wonderful way to keep 
hermetically sealed from any real con- 
act with it. 


Travel Can Narrow You 


Perhaps I have by indirection given 
he impression that if you do your 
raveling more slowly you will really 
set to know a country, or to use the 
id adage: travel broadens one. This 
cliché is not necessarily true, either. In 
‘act, from observation of thousands of 
Americans in India, in the overwhelm- 
mg majority of cases travel there sim- 
oly fortified our preconceptions, great- 
y increased our national and Anglo- 
saxon feeling of superiority and isola- 
ionism—and in the British case, in- 
ularity. Too many Americans came 
yack with less sympathy for India, and 
ertainly with less understanding of 
t, than they had before they went. 
The American going to India feels 
1e knows nothing about it. This is not 
ue. He has read or been told that it 
s crowded with fortune-tellers and 
eggars, that the chief man, Gandhi, 
es around in nothing but a loin 
oth, that it is full of ridiculous and 
nscrutable religions, that most natives 
liars and lazy, that it has an in- 
edible amount of jewels and jewelry, 
hat it is hopelessly behind the times. 
Also that “East is East and West is 


West” and there is no point in trying 
to bridge the gulf. The tendency 
among us was not to find out whether 
these things were universally or gen- 
erally true or not, or to look for signs 
of change, or even—what is really 
more rewarding—simply to be at ease, 
and circulate just as you 
would if you happened to be stationed 
at a new town or new state in your 
own country. Actually, it seemed 
easier to find preconceptions verified. 
And that is exactly what we did. 


around: 


Quarantine by Choice 


Unfortunately, there are plenty of 
soothsayers, plenty of beggars, plenty 
of cripples, plenty of phony holy men 
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Calcutta traffic cop, a modern note 


‘Hindu priest, representing old India 


only too happy to be endlessly photo- 
graphed by our ubiquitous cameras. 
There was a picturesque blind beggar 
who stood at the same spot every day 
on Chowringhee Street in Calcutta, 
dressed in a flowing black dhoti, with 
a very big crooked stick studded with 
brass, who must have been more 
photographed than a film star, and 
may have had nearly as much income. 
And it would be rash even to estimate 
the thousands of rupees spent by 
Americans for rubies and emeralds 
purchased on the street, later identified 
as glass. 

More unfortunately still, the squalor, 
the filth, the lack of sanitation, the 
poverty of the people are so appalling 
that they are hard for anyone to take. 
Particularly hard for Americans who, 
starting on the sound basis of taking 
all possible precautions to avoid illness 
or epidemic, ended in many cases by 
living in a sort of cordon sanitaire and 
becoming virtual hypochondriacs. 

Let me illustrate this point: In Cal- 
cutta, there. was a sergeant of mine 
who was having a particularly thin 
and unhappy time in the isolation of 
American barracks and American ac- 
tivities. Some of us had had a good 
deal of natural contact and formed a 
number of Indian friendships by this 
time, and I offered to introduce him 
to families I knew. “But how will I 
get there?” he asked, “I can’t get any 
army vehicle and I can’t afford taxis.” 
I asked him what was the matter with 
the bus or the tram. “Oh, I might get 
bedbugs”—and the fact that my room- 
mate and I customarily traveled this 
way had no effect on his fear or his 
decision. So he moped dispiritedly, oc- 
casionally wandering into the Red 
Cross canteen with its emphatically 
home-from-home atmosphere. 

Some of the sanitary excitement 
seemed, at the start, justifiable. I re- 
member the horror with which one of 
our men recounted the story of an In- 
dian family eating off the floor. (It is 
not really eating off the floor, because 
there are plates and dishes.) Many in- 
dians still prefer this. They have found 
over the centuries that sitting on the 
floor in the traditional cross-legged 
posture is the least tiring for eating, 
reading, and working. But to him, this 
matter was not arguable as a matter of 
custom or preference or experience. 
The scrupulous cleanliness of the din- 
ing floor made no difference. It was 
just something he would never let 
himself in for. . 

The facts that Americans took pic- 
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Devout Hindus bathing at one of the places of pilgrimage on the holy Ganges 


tures endlessly, that they were to be 
seen buying ivory and brass work in 
every bazaar, that they had themselves 
photographed in front of the Taj Ma- 
hal or the great Buddhist temple at 
Gaya, or registered eagerly for army 
sightseeing tours might appear to indi- 
cate real curiosity and interest, but ac- 
tually the contrary is true. The photo- 
graphs were overwhelmingly of the 
bizarre—the beggars, singly or in fam- 
ilies, the professional cripples, the 
snake-charmers, the hovels—or of the 
religious processions, the world-fam- 
ous monuments, or the throngs of 
bathers in the holy Ganges. These 
were the spectacular weirdnesses we 
sent home to impress on people that 
we had seen India. 

To put it another way, we selected 
and emphasized the differences be- 
tween us and the people among whom 
we found ourselves. Not only that, but 
we created for ourselves the mirage of 
an American Utopia to serve as still 
further contrast. We were virtuously 
and vocally indignant at the admitted 
graft in India, and to hear us you 
would never dream of our country’s 
recurrent municipal scandals, our war 
profiteers, ‘our construction rackets. 
One got the impression that Ameri- 
cans had never seen slums until we 
reached the Far East; that our streets 
and parks were immaculately clean. 

In addition to all this, we were gen- 
uinely alienated by poverty, hunger, 

- ‘ : 
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disease, dirt, and general behind- 
handedness. Hence the determination 
to dissociate ourselves completely from 
these Asiatics or natives or “wogs,” to 
wash our hands of them as no concern 
of ours. In other words, there was a 
positive isolation resulting from sup- 
posed experience, replacing the nega- 
tive isolation of the untraveled. 

Conclusion: Travel of itself does not 
broaden, but generally narrows, unless 
the traveler is spiritually prepared for 
the travel. This conclusion is not based 
only on our experience in India. The 
same was true in North Africa. It was 
true, though to a less extent, in Eng- 
land and on the Continent. 

Interestingly and disappoint- 
ingly, this state of mind was prevalent 
among the army at large, regardless of 
education. We had to send home a 
number of engineer officers, among 
others, because they couldn’t take it, 
couldn’t adapt themselves to the condi- 
tions, couldn’t do a good day’s work, 
and raised hell at night. While these 
were extreme situations, there were 
many borderline cases —cases which 
merely highlighted the general malaise 
and lack of understanding. And with 
shortage of transportation and man- 
power, the last thing we wanted to do 
was to send anyone home. 

The malaise and boredom which 
grew out of our sanitarism and spirit- 
ual isolation, gave something of a 


_ clue as to how we might help make 


/ 


‘quick look and then confines 


the enforced foreign sojourn at les 
more bearable, at best really fruith) 
There were three or four positr 
things one might gain by being abroe| 
as we were. One might make norm} 
contacts with people of the san} 
classes or groups one would expect |) 
encounter and know in the States, an 
thus lead much the same kind of s! 
cial life as in a cantonment in tl 
USA. Or one might go further, an 
get a broader knowledge of India, ¢ 
as to be better able, on resumin| 
civilian status, to have some acquain| 
ance with its conditions and potentia| 
ities, its position in the world and a: 
a-vis the United States. 


The Gains of Getting Acquainted | 


Or one might penetrate even fur 
ther, get to know India as it is becom 
ing, for dismal as the over-all pictur 
may be when considered as a stati 
thing, there are currents stirring 
There are devoted, resourceful leader 
at all levels in politics, industry, th 
professions; there are social, agricul 
tural, educational, public health effort: 
and experiments remarkable for then 
achievements on the basis of unbeliev 
ably slim material resources. 

The character of political leaders 
and sub-leaders in the Congress move: 
ment is particularly striking. From the 
top level of leadership down to what 
would be wardheelers over here, there 
is a quality of untiring energy and of 
resourcefulness—in many cases of self- 
lessness. At the top level, highly suc- 
cessful business and professional men 
have sacrificed their careers to work 
for the Congress. Men like Chittaran- 
jan Das and Raja Mullick gave up 
everything they had and carried on 
their public work in poverty. 

At the lower levels, men with prom. 
ising careers ahead of them chose in- 
stead the political-social work of the 
Congress in impoverished commun- 
ities, at a coolie wage. In another 
sphere, Major Ali and his wife are 
typical of this kind of selfless devotion. 
A retired army surgeon, he went into 
an obscure village, and with his own 
instruments and resources equipped a 
tiny hut as a surgery. There he works 
day after day, while his wife runs a 
dispensary. They also advise local peo 
ple on family and money matters. _ 

this is missed if one takes — 


to the familiar, self-contained, 
ca-abroad scene of endless basketbs 
games, boxing bouts, movies, concert 
so well and continuously a 


yy the Army’s Special Service, the 
ted Cross, or USO. 

| Finally one might go still further— 
‘ven to the point of grasping elements 
n the Indian outlook on life which 
1ave a great deal to offer to our own 
verdynamic, overmaterialized, and 
»verindividualized outlook. They may, 
n fact, be indispensable to the attain- 
ment of that corrective and effective 
valance essential to the survival of any 
‘ivilization. 

Some Americans, we found, had 
yone a great way toward acquaintance 
with India, and had not only reached 
ome inkling of these things, but more 
sragmatically, were the ones who were 
naving a normal good time, in con- 
rast to the general boredom, disillu- 
‘ion, homesickness. 

This is really a very easy thing to 
Jo, once you have made a mild first 
-ffort—both because the Indians are 
riendly and want to know Ameri- 
-ans, and because once you have come 
0 know Indians in one place they are 
-ager to give you introductions, when 
you move on to another station. The 
people we met seemed to have friends 
“very where. 


How We Did It 


A few of us decided to see whether 
we could spread these pleasant experi- 
ences. A few dozen Indian families 
agreed to have small parties for 
American guests at their houses. It 
was decided that groups of six or eight 
were about right. The boys were not 
‘old they were going to learn all about 


East or West, there are trafic snarls, One of Calcutta’s main thoroughfares 


India, or learn anything. They were 
bored and homesick, and they were 
simply invited to go along to tea with 
some nice people we had met named 
Chatterjee—just as they would have 
gone to dinner with the Browns in the 
USA. They got no instructions, but at 
the start one of us would go along 
just to make sure that the first possible 
awkward moments would not be too 
prolonged. Soon that was not neces- 


sary, because once the American has 


left his shell of sanitation and superi- 
ority, he is as friendly and socially re- 
sourceful as the cosmopolitan. 
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To see the real India, one must desert the cities for village and country 


%, 


Each man, as a rule, had the op- 
portunity to visit three different fam- 
ilies. One visit was probably not 
enough for the insulated American, 
but if after three visits he did not be- 
gin to make his own contacts, he prob- 
ably would never “click”. (But he did, 
practically without exception!) Once 
the idea spread and men got to telling 
their friends, the demand for invita- 
tions began to exceed resources. 


Because, remember, this was being 
arranged by individuals, away from 
army channels where the red tape and 
the check-up on possible hosts would 
have been interminable. We simply 
acted as catalysts; gave a little push to 
people who lacked the gumption or 
the opportunity to do it for them- 
selves. Starting in this natural way, 
they reached a real feeling for India. 
That is much more important and has 
much more meaning than any. guide- 
book preparation or orientation lec- 
ture. The approach and frame of mind 
are important — indeed, they are al- 
most all that counts. 

The parties and experiences were of 
all sorts. One evening at Dr. Ah- 
mend’s house, he read some of Ta- 
gore’s poems, and his daughter sang 
—for Tagore himself wrote music to 
many of his verses. After a little urg- 
ing, an American barbershop quartet 
emerged and desponded, accompanied 
by a mandolin that one of the men 
had brought along, just in case. 

An Indian wedding is a sort of festi- 
val to which all relatives and friends 
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are invited, near and distant, so it 
was natural to invite a number of 
Americans, too. It frequently happens 
that the “propitious moment” for the 
actual ceremony comes at a very late 
hour. There are long interludes of 
waiting with no set program. One 
of the Americans filled in by doing 
tricks, another by doing imitations— 
not too marvelous actually, but very 
well received by the Indian guests, 
some of whom reciprocated by per- 
forming traditional dances. 

It is in the villages that one really 
sees India. Thus it was at Lieutenant 
Mukharjii’s house at Burdwan that we 
first became aware of the gracious 
custom that the host waits on his 
guests, and does not eat until they 
have finished. 

In the country, too, you find flour- 
ishing the Indian family system which 
is well on the way to disappearance in 
the cities. The oldest surviving male 
member of the family is the unques- 
tioned head of the house, including 
grown and married sons and nephews. 
The family finances and earnings are 
all pooled in his charge. Abstractly, 
this was hard for Americans to grasp, 
particularly in view of some of its 
visible results. For example, a non- 
worker in the family knows he will 
be taken care of anyway and often 
is quite willing to continue idle—the 
beneficiary of a sort of household 
unemployment insurance. 

When you spend the day with such 
a family, and see the spontaneous 
respect paid to a bearded sage such as 
Amiya Chatterjee in Behala, or Dr. 
Ajit Kommar Das in Chakulia, and 
sense the wisdom and gaiety of these 
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Women as well as men carry rock for the runway of a new airfield 
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old men, you can see that the system 
can really work well. 

Incidentally, it is only of late years, 
when with the spread of modern in- 
dustry the family system started to 
break down, that life insurance com- 
panies began to flourish in India. 
There was no need before that, for 
the family system provided for its 
own. 


Isolation vs. Understanding 


These casual contacts also led to 
more specific results. Most of our 
troops were in the East and Northeast 
of India, particularly in Bengal. Some 
of our hosts were members of the 
faculty at Jadavpur Engineering Col- 
lege and at Bengal Engineering Col- 
lege at Sibpur. Visits to these 
institutions led to invitations for some 
of our men to lecture there. We also 
made arrangements for college stu- 
dents to work on the maintenance and 
repair of our equipment. This pro- 
vided a double-barreled advantage as 
we desperately needed workers to sup- 
plement our_small force, and. they 
received training on up-to-date equip- 
ment—of which India is short. 

One of the leading figures at Jaday- 
pur College was an electrical manu- 
facturer, K. C. Roy. He had spent 
four years in the United States 
getting his engineering education at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


nology, and had adopted many Amer 


ican methods both in his business and 
at the college. He had introduced the 


idea of an alumni association, its 


members making substantial annual 
contributions. He had enlisted the 
backing of wealthy industrialists, and 


countries that were our hosts woul 


widely extended the college’s incol) 
through specific research assignmen| 

All in all he was probably the mj 
westernized man we met, and the Ii 
we would have expected to patroni| 
Ayurvedic medicine, which depen} 
largely on herbs and other natul 
products. This form of medical pre 
tice has flourished for many centur) 
and continues to do so, as it is che: 
and the medicaments required al 
readily available. Mr. Roy assure 
us that one of these Ayurvedic pra 
titioners had cured him of a seri 
of severe colds when modern docto 
had failed. This came as somethir 
of a shock to Americans who had see 
the signs of practitioners and assume 
they were just another kind of quad 
After such a statement from Mr. Ro’ 
we began to look with a different ey 
on other things that hitherto we ha 
brushed: aside almost automatically. 

No single one of these encountet 
and. experiences was important, pet 
haps, but in sum they spelled th 
difference between normal intere: 
and boredom, between isolation an 
understanding. I have seldom en 
gaged in a project where so littl 
effort produced such fruitful result: 
What we did affected directly fewe 
than a thousand men—or possibly | 
few thousand, if one counts other 
who had the same simple idea them 
selves, or who heard about our effort 
and duplicated them. Even on thi 
modest scale the experiment ha 
value, and the contacts have no 
ended. There was a good deal o 
letterwriting back and forth after ow 
return, and books and newspapers ar 
still being exchanged. : 

What I want to emphasize is this 
It is easy to be a good traveler, anc 
few of us are. All it takes is an oper 
mind and what should be a norma 
degree of human interest. The army 
made elaborate efforts through it 
Special Service branch, its informatior 
and orientation branch, through th 
Red Cross, the USO, to create anc 
preserve an all-American atmosphere 
In such large doses this is artificiz 
and self-defeating. Had they don 
about half as much along those lines 
that much would have been useful 
Had they used a lot less than the othe 
half of the effort and expense with 
some common sense and imagination 
they could have accomplished largel 
what a relatively few did in sma 
measure—and our men as well as the 


have gained immeasurably. 


How Would You Like to Be 


HERE HAD BEEN A MORNING’S DEBATING 
lt in a midwest college town and 
ien a half dozen doctors and I had 
jjourned for lunch. In the relaxing 
mosphere of the country club, vigor- 
is conversation proceeded affably. 
Doctor A: “Why do you keep trying 
» push us doctors under government, 
here we don’t want to go? We're 
ying to take care of sick people. We 
ont want to have lay bureaucrats 
‘ling us how to do our job.” 
M.M.D.: “Gentlemen, I think you’re 
armed unnecessarily. Every one of 
ou works in a hospital. Every one of 
our hospitals, public or private, is 
in by laymen. They appoint you to 
re staff and can dismiss you. They 
ecide how the hospital’s money is to 
e spent and what its policies and 
andards shall be. But they leave you 
‘ee to do your professional job.” 

Doctor B: “But if government pays 
n€ piper, won’t at least some officials 
y to call the tune?” 

M.M.D.: “Do you think many lay- 
1en are such fools as to believe that 
ney would get better medical care if 
ney bossed their doctors in the prac- 
ce of medicine? National health in- 
urance is a way of paying medical 
ills, not of directing medical service.” 

Doctor C: “I run my office. Each 
ne of us here runs his. We're not 
omplaining. Our patients aren’t com- 
laining. Why not leave us alone?” 
M.M.D.: “The world is changing 
90 fast to leave any of us alone. Your 
atients do complain. Millions of peo- 
le are complaining, but generally you 
re the last people they complain to. 
‘hey usually trust you. Sometimes 
hey revere you. As doctors. What 
ney are complaining about is the 
usiness side of medicine.” 

Doctor A: “If we're going to be re- 
rganized, let us do the reorganizing 
urselves.” 


M.M.D.: “When people are sick, 


rey look to you as authorities. But 
’s something different when people 
re deciding how they shall spend 
ieir money.” 

Doctor D: “We don’t want revolu- 
on. We don’t want political legisla- 
on. We want to proceed by evolu- 
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I retailed this colloquy to a member 
of the Senate. When I got to the part 
about reorganization, he laughed and 
said, “Well, Congress just did it. Evo- 
lution by legislation.” 


In Congress 


Now the reorganized Congress takes 
up reorganization of federal health 
and welfare services. Senator Taft’s 
name is associated with two different 
proposals. For health, be it recalled, 
the American Medical Association has 
long had its plan: Unite all the federal 
health activities (except those of the 
Army, Navy, and Veterans Adminis- 
tration) in a federal Department of 
Health, headed by a physician Secre- 
tary appointed by the President as one 
of the members of his Cabinet. 

In the Taft-Smith-Ball-Donnell bill 
(S.545) this simple formula appears, 
slightly marred because the “National 


Health Agency” therein has not Cabi-’ 


net status. Its head would be an “out- 
standing” physician, and the law 
would tell him just how he must 
initially organize his agency. 

The maternity and child-health 
functions of the Children’s Bureau 
would be taken out of the bureau and 
placed in a separate office under a head 
appointed by him, with an advisory 
council of specialists in obstetrics or 
pediatrics. 

The U. S. Public Health Service 
would go under him too, pocketed off 
from medical, hospital, and dental 
care, and with appropriations cut. 

A new and major “Office of Medical 
and Hospital Care Services” would 
administer the $200,000,000 annual 
federal grants to the states, which are 
the main feature of this bill and 
through which persons of no income 
or low income may be assisted to 
obtain care, if they pass some means 
test set by the states or localities. 

The head of this Medical-Hospital 
“Office” would be a physician, with a 
“National Medical Care Council” 
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Reorganized? 


made up mainly of physicians and 
without provision that the users of 
medical service -be represented. 

Then there is the “Office of Dental 
Care Services,” under a dentist, with 
an advisory council mostly from the 
same profession. 

During recent months Senator Taft 
and some of his colleagues have con- 
ferred at length with representatives 
of the American Medical Association 
and the American Dental Association. 
The results are even more evident than 
they were in the slightly different 
Taft-Smith-Ball bill of last year. 

They are apparent in the assurance 
of control over the whole health pro- 
gram by physicians, in this case “or- 
ganized medicine.” They are also 
apparent in the pocketing of the Pub- 
lic Health Service, which, as it has 
moved forward of late years, has been 
increasingly and publicly criticized by 
the AMA. They are apparent in the 
separation of dentistry. In fact, under 
the guise of “coordinating” govern- 
mental health functions, the statutory 
establishment of these “offices” under 
specialized direction would set up new 
cleavages between medical care and 
dental care, and between preventive 
and curative services, at the very time 
when the progress of medicine de- 
mands their greater interpenetration. 


The Fulbright-Taft Bill 


We shall hear a lot more about the 
Taft-Smith-Ball-Donnell bill, as it will 
come up this spring for hearings be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, which will have 
also the revised National Health Insur- 
ance bill (‘““Wagner-Murray-Dingell”). 
Health Insurance versus Medical 
Charity: what will Congress do on 
that issue? 

More immediately, reorganization in 
another form is up in the Fulbright- 
Taft bill (S.140) to establish a federal 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Security. Senator George D. 
Aiken (Rep., Vt.) is chairman of the 
Committee on Expenditures in Execu- 
tive Departments; which began hear- 
ings on this bill the end of February. 

Remember that last July President 
Truman, acting under general powers 
given by Congress, brought all the 
chief health services and the whole 
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Children’s Bureau under the Federal 
Security Agency. This agency does 
not have Cabinet status. Now the Ful- 
bright-Taft bill reshuffles the numer- 
ous bureaus and units in FSA, adding 
(with one minor exception) no new 
units, gives the organization a new 
name and its head Cabinet rank. 
Giving FSA Cabinet status would 
be a good thing, and the association in 
one department of health, education, 
social security, and welfare functions 
would promote continued and needed 
cross-fertilization. Because these inter- 
relations are so important, a unified 
federal department of this kind is 
greatly preferable to a specialized 
health department off by itself. 
This, by the way, isa point much 
more applicable to the federal govern- 
ment ‘than to local or’ state agencies. 
For as we move to the places where 
diseases are actually diagnosed or 
treated, where children are taught, and 
where people are rendered other per- 
sonal services, the agency becomes 
concerned primarily with the actual 
operation of services, and must be 
specialized in leadership, and other- 
wise, so as to perform these services 
competently. The federal department, 
on the other hand, is engaged but 
little in supplying services. It is con- 
cerned with policies, standards, cor- 
relations, administration of funds. 


Defects in the Bill 


Unfortunately, the Fulbright-Taft 
bill defines overmuch how the Secre- 
tary of the new department shall or- 
ganize it. It enumerates just what 
bureaus and other units must be in 
each of the prescribed divisions of 
health, education and _ security. 

Again, the bill requires three under- 
secretaries to be appointed by the 
President, with the approval of the 
Senate, and these under-secretaries 
must be professionals, specialists re- 
spectively in health (a physician), 
education, and “social security and 
welfare.” 


Now, under-secretaries are political . 


officers, like the Cabinet members 
whom they serve. They represent the 
policies of an elected administration. 
To prescribe by statute that secretar- 
ies or under-secretaries be specialists 
mistakes their function. Such officers 
should represent the interests of the 
general public for whom certain 
health, education, and social services 
are maintained, rather than represent 
the professional groups that render 
these services. 


In the War and Navy Departments, 
for example, the Secretaries and their 
immediate assistants have always been 
civilians. Under them are the career 
officers of the regular army and navy. 

In the health field, the basic deci- 
sions of policy will involve the eco- 
nomic, social, and administrative as- 
pects of medicine much more than the 
techniques of diagnosis, treatment, 
and prevention of disease. 

The bill prescribes administrative 
policies which must be “carried out to 
the fullest possible extent through state 
and local agencies, public and volun- 
tary,” and these agencies must be “pre- 
served and protected” to “the highest 
possible degree.” The composition and 
functions of advisory committees are 
prescribed with the same objective. 

How far would this take us in the 
direction of the actual administration 
of federally supported programs by 
private agencies? Certainly the pres- 
ent wording of the bill invites great 
pressures from these sources, in health, 
education, and welfare fields. If Con- 
gress wants to have programs which 
are supported from 50 percent to 100 
percent by federal funds administered 
by state and local governments, or by 
private agencies, without national 
standards, then Congress should make 
the decision explicitly. The present 
wording of the bill invites pressure 
politics by indirect methods, and is 
likely to arouse tensions if not con- 
flict. 

Senator Aiken has introduced a bill 
(S.712) which simply rechristens the 
Federal Security Agency as the “De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
Security.” It does only that. It does 
not tell the new Cabinet officer how 
he must organize his department. If 
any reorganization in this field is con- 
sidered seriously by Congress this 
spring, a bill of this sort seems a more 
likely bet than the Fulbright-Taft bill. 
If you have ideas on the subject, I am 
sure Senator Aiken would like to 
hear from you. ; 


Rural Health Reorganization 


I ran into other kinds of reorgan- 


ization lately, at the Second National. 


Conference on Rural Health, called by 
the AMA in Chicago. Here I heard 
an earnest doctor from Missouri urge 
his fellows in other states to push their 
medical society prepayment plans; a 
state farm bureau head boost the Blue 


_ Cross; and a canny doctor from Kan- 


sas report that they had got their state 
plan started, but “we aren’t pushing it, 


because the farmers are prospero’ 
now and can pay their regular medi«| 
bills, and the Republicans have conti) 
of Congress so we don’t have 
worry.” Testimony came from phy’ 
cians in a dozen states, but more it 
portant was what the farm people sa 
—and the national offices and mat) 
state branches of all the major far’ 
organizations were represented. 


Farmers Want Results 


“Rural America is rapidly gettin) 
up in arms,” declared the head of tl} 
National Grange, “about the shortag 
of doctors and hospitals, the hig) 
costs of doctoring when you can gt 
it, and the obstructiveness of mani 
medical associations. Farmers oy 
want government or any other aid ° 
terms that would make them pauper 
Farmers would like cooperative mea 
cine; health insurance with their ow: 
hands in the management.” : 

Several others reiterated these idea 
and voiced more also—for example 
training more doctors; scholarship 
for medical students, given with th 
understanding that several initial year 
of practice would be spent in a rura 
area; state appropriations for such aic 
(already made in a few states); anc 
private funds — Kentucky reporting 
that $65,000 had been raised for thi 
purpose by physicians and others. 

At Chicago, if was evident that the 
AMA was making immense efforts te 
annex the farm organizations to it: 
program. But as I left, I thought th 
AMA has a bear by the tail. Farm 
people would like to work with thei 
doctors, but also they want results 
they want them soon, and they want 
to run any show they put their money 
into. They will use government, too 
for their purposes — local, state o1 
national—provided government actior 
is a tool, not a control. 

That rural conference made mani 
fest that farm people, individualist: 
though they be, are reaching the con: 
clusion that in medical service the 
individual farm family can no longer 
go it alone. Payment must be organ 
ized, which means health insurance 
or tax funds, or both. Education mus 
be organized in reference to a voca 
tional end, not merely to a curriculum 
Areas must be organized, so that there 
will be a population large enough t 
support a doctor, larger still for 
specialist or a hospital. Among peo 
and doctors, as in Congress and 
government, reorganization becor 
necessary, with all its lures and pain 


LETTERS AND LIFE 


A Genius in Citizenship 


"ERSONAL INTEGRITY AND SOCIAL RESPON- 
ibility complement each other. But in 
ne human pattern they show many 
ariations. This diversity makes biog- 
aphy a fascinating and profitable 
tudy. It shows the effect of inner 
trength on outer relationships and 
he place of individual decisions in the 
eneral welfare. 

The personality and career of Albert 
‘instein provide singularly clear ex- 
mples of the social usefulness of the 
easoning individual, who reaches his 
onclusions independent of mass influ- 
nces and yet is not antagonistic to the 
nass. Einstein has been called a genius 
ecause of his achievements in theo- 
etical physics, but, on the evidence, 
might also be called a genius in 
itizenship. The book of his life, 
Einstein, His Life and Times” 
Knopf, $4.50), written by a fellow 
cientist, Philipp Frank, offers much 
roof of this. 


A Great Scientist 


Dr. Frank succeeded Einstein as 
rofessor of theoretical physics at the 
Jniversity of Prague in 1912, on Ein- 
tein’s nomination. Einstein had work- 
d there for two years, developing 
hases of his theory of relativity, and 
ad gained a high reputation among 
is fellow scientists. Then the Poly- 
echnic School of Zurich, from which 
instein had been graduated, invited 
im to join its faculty. 

In 1938 Dr. Frank came to the 
Jnited States to lecture at Harvard, 
yhere he is now a research associate 
n physics and philosophy. In spite of 
he fact that he works in the upper 
ealm of physical theory, he is able to 
yrite a lucid explanation for the lay- 

an of the steps by which Einstein 
eveloped his ideas, and their signifi- 
ance. His understanding of Einstein’s 
oint of view makes him an able in- 
rpreter. 

The scientific theories need no spe- 

il comment here; they are presented 
ith scholarly precision, step by step, 


book. At this hour, Einstein’s 
ssociation with the atom bomb pro- 
ct dwarfs everything else, but Dr. 


nd the layman should have a clear — 
lea of Einstein’s work after reading 


HARRY HANSEN 


Frank shows that his Service was only 
incidental. The impetus for experi- 
menting with atomic fission on a large 
scale came from two scientists at Co- 
lumbia University, Leo Szilard and 
Enrico Fermi, who feared that the 
Nazis might produce A-bombs at any 
hour. They asked Einstein to make a 
direct appeal to President Roosevelt, 
which he did under date of August 
2, 1939. The whole vast enterprise 
followed. 


A Great Citizen 


It is as a man interested in his fel- 
low men, aware of political issues, and 
highly conscious of individual free- 
dom and helpful citizenship that Ein- 
stein particularly interests us here. Dr. 
Frank takes up systematically the 
issues that affected Einstein’s political 
beliefs and explains the principles and 
characteristics that make him the man 
he is. 

Human beings are subject to con- 
stant scrutiny and criticism. Their acts 
are rarely simple, but the result of 
complex and often hidden motives and 
influences. Take, for example, Ein- 


stein’s attitude toward Zionism. Dr.’ 


Frank explains the great scientist’s re- 
ligious principles, which are reverent 
and respectful, but free of dogma or 
orthodoxy. Discrimination against the 
Jews in Germany pained him deeply 
and as anti-Semitism increased he 
found the Zionist movement worthy 
of help as a means to increase the self- 
respect of the Jews. 

“He was well aware,’ writes Dr. 
Frank, “that at the same time he was 
helping occasionally the development 
of nationalism and religious ortho- 
doxy, both of which he disliked.” 
When he came out in support of 
Zionism in 1921, he realized that 
many Jews would resent his stand, 
but he thought the educational pro- 
cess necessary. “Since Einstein had 
taken upon himself to say so much 


that other people did not dare ex-. 


press, self-expression became easier 
and inhibitions were abated.” 
Einstein always has had the courage 
to speak his mind quietly, and thus to 
invite discussion rather than argument. 
He has recognized the human element 


(All Books ordered through Survey Associates, Inc., will be postpaid) 


in all relationships, and hence he has 
never relied wholly on political formu- 
las. Thus, he was unable to accept 
socialism as a guarantee of peace; he 
believed people should be won over 
to peace first, whatever their economic 
views. 

His attitude toward democracy is 
similarly defined. He once declared 
that “my political ideal is democracy 
... » However, well do I know that 
in order to attain any definite goal it 
is imperative that one person should 
do the thinking and commanding and 
carry most of the responsibility. But 
those who are led should noi be 
driven, and they should be allowed to 
choose their leader.” This outlawed 
violence and regimentation, and made 
him opposed to all totalitarian govern- 
ments, including the Russian. 

But Einstein’s belief in individual] 
responsibility made him support the 
leader who worked for the public wel- 
fare. Thus he was not opposed to the 
third term for Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
declaring that “the spirit in which the 
president exercised the powers of his 
office” was important. 

The naturalness with which Ein- 
stein pursues his way as an American 
citizen is worth comment. Dr. Frank 
mentions that colleagues and others 
have not always understood the con- 
tradictions in his character, which are 
“due to the contrast between his in- 
tense social consciousness on the one 
hand and the aversion to entering into 
too intimate relationships with his fel- 
low men on the other.” Yet he invar- 
iably responds to appeals for his help. 

His realistic view of life makes him 
aware that no human acts or aims can 
be perfect, hence “if the basic cause 
was good he was occasionally ready to 
take into the bargain a less worthy, 
secondary tendency.” In this he is at 
one with the rest of us. No movement 
or cause is tailored to our personal 
wishes -and we make compromises 
whenever we join up. What counts is 


‘our judgment of what is basic and 


good in the efforts with which we co- 
operate. ; 

In the discussion of ‘Einstein's theo- 
ries, Dr. Frank emphasizes the impor- 
tance of imagination in his work. The 


general laws of science, according to 
Einstein “are not products of induc- 
tion or generalization, but rather prod- 
ucts of free imagination which have to 
be tested by physical observations.” 
Dr. Frank explains that “he means 
that the inventive faculty presents us 
with various possibilities for the con- 
struction of mathematical theories, 
among which only experience can de- 
cide.” 

Einstein has applied this concept to 
religion, which for him is at once a 
mystical feeling toward the laws of 
the universe and a sense of moral ob- 
ligation toward his fellow men. In 
this profound view the ideals of re- 
ligion and of democracy are at many 
points the same. 


+ + + 


PEOPLE IN QUANDARIES—The Sem- 
antics of Personal Adjustment, by Wen- 
dell Johnson. Harper. $3.75 

WENDELL JOHNSON HAS BEEN ASKING 

new, meaningful questions about peo- 

ple in psychological jams, and provid- 
ing some fruitful answers. He finds 
that no small part of their troubles is 
semantic, lying in the words we use, 
and misuse. Many of us are too inar- 
ticulate to state our problems clearly. 

Others build a mythology of imaginary 

heroes, devils, prince charmings, and 

so forth. College students walk the 
campus with their heads in a cloud of 
high-order abstractions. 

Professor Johnson wrote this book in 
part as a textbook for his course in 
General Semantics at the University of 
Iowa, where he also runs a speech 
clinic. The Iowa psychologists have a 
distinguished record of original work, 
by Seashore, Lewin, and others, to 
which I suspect this author has made 
even more of a contribution than he 
realizes. By his new application of 
semantics, he has opened a fresh ap- 
proach to a science that could do with 
fresh approaches, and has deepened it 
by his practical success in treating mal- 
adjusted students. His clinic cooper- 
ates with the University hospitals, the 
College of Medicine and other depart- 
ments. 

It all»began with the problem of 
stuttering. A  stutterer himself, Mr. 
Johnson went through the usual treat- 
ments and many unusual ones. In the 
end he feached the revolutionary 
though sensible conclusion that stutter- 
ers are trained to stutter by over- 
anxious teachers and parents. This 


gives him a new question. May not. 


other maladjustments begin in a simi- 
lar way? 
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He proceeds to invent techniques of 
treatment, most of them verbal, and 
uses these successfully in numerous 
cases of mild maladjustment. He finds 
many young people suffering with a 
disorder which he nicknames IFD: 
from idealism to frustration to de- 
moralization. The cloudier the ideal, 
the more probably it is doomed to 
frustration. He develops a useful con- 
cept which he calls semantic environ- 
ment, in the mysterious borderland 
where one’s personal standards, values, 
and goals take shape. 

He describes the verbal confusion 
that accompanies some psychoneurotic 
conditions. Schizophrenics, for in- 
stance, characteristically confuse levels 
of abstraction. Not only is inference 
mistaken for fact—a common habit 
even in high intellectual circles—but 
concrete and abstract terms mingle in 
the patient’s speech and writing in an 
incoherent way. When, however, Mr. 
Johnson says or implies that these ver- 
bal confusions cause the disease, he has 
not proved it, so far as I am con- 
cerned. He would do better, I think, 
to leave schizophrenia to the schizo- 
phrenics and develop his own fresh 
and original approach. 

“What is normal?” he asks, and 
after rejecting several definitions se- 
lects a functional one. As applied to an 
ailing motorcar, for instance, normal 
performance 


is to be judged by the engineering 
standards that apply to it. . . . In the 
prevention and treatment of personality 
disorders a policy somewhat like that 
underlying our public health program 
is called for . . . focusing attention on 
potential rather than average adjust- 
ment.a'. 

Any thoroughgoing attack on this 
widespread problem of personality mal- 
adjustment must necessarily involve a 
considerable transformation of the~ so- 
ciety in which we, as individuals, live. 
There is a basic contradiction . . . in 
speaking of a well-adjusted slum dwel- 
er. aS 


The book seems to me most stimu- 
lating and valuable for professional 
people as well as laymen, for so-called 
normal people as well as those in 
quandaries. It is head and shoulders 
over all the “How to Think” pseudo- 
scientific books, so lavishly advertised 


and so generally useless. Though long- 


er than it needed to be, it: is very read- 
able, and can hardly fail to contribute 
to mental hygiene, as well as to 
straight thinking by individuals. — 
The author keeps his modesty. He 
marvels that methods so simple and 


obvious are not universally taught ar 
applied. If science, at bottom, is 
means for solving problems, why m 
use it to solve personal problems toc 
Perhaps what stands in the way is ni 
so much that we fail to state our que} 
tions in scientific, answerable terms, ¢ 
that most of us fail to state them } 
all. Instead, we are always telling a1 
swers, with the utmost certainty. | 

If more of us admitted that we don} 
know how to save ourselves and sav 
the world, there might be a chance tj 
work together and find out. Meas) 
while we are trying to live with a pri 
scientific philosophy in a world wher 
guided electrons cook our dinners an) 
sweep our floors. Still worse, we ar 
teaching our children a similar pr¢ 
scientific philosophy. | 

In the schoolbooks of tomorrow ther 
will be questions for which there will b 
no answers in the back pages. Know 
edge will be presented as tentative, 4 
“subject to change without notice,” an 
with it there will be taught a metho 
for revising it and for adjusting easil 
to its revision. 


Then perhaps our children will no 
know so many wrong answers 0 
stumble into so many quandaries. 


Georgetown, Conn. \ Stuart CHASE 


FRONTIER ON THE POTOMAG, b 

Jonathan Daniels. Macmillan. $2.75 
Ip THE MEN WHO RUN THE UNITE 
States Government were as big a 
their jobs, they would be fifty fee 
tall. They aren’t. They are quite ay 
erage size mortals, and one of th 
appealing qualities of the Americai 
democracy is that, unlike some othe 
governments, the men make little at 
tempt to appear bigger than they are 

Jonathan Daniels reports the Wash 
ington scene on just this basis. Fev 
men have had a better chance to se 
Washington as it was and is; he 1 
the son of Woodrow Wilson’s Sec 
retary of the Navy; did a brillian 
piece of reporting when he wrote “/ 
Southerner Discovers the South”; wa 
later an assistant’ to President Roose 
velt; and became White House pres 
secretary when Steve Early resignec 

If anyone saw the passing show, h 
did; and he takes things as the 
come—always realistic, always shrewe 
always (and this is Daniels’ gre 
merit) with human kindliness for th 
faults and frailties and humaniti 
which, aggregated, must still make u 
the government of one of the gre 
est powers in the world. 


SURVEY GR»PH 


| He has few heroes (Archibald Mac- 
ish and Luther Evans in the Li- 
wary of Congress are two of them) 
nd no villains, except an impersonal 
me in the dead hand which red-tape- 
Jad regulations can lay on youth and 
nergy. 

“Big government can—indeed some- 
imes now it seems almost designed 
o—become a sort of Indian Reserva- 
ion for the dull and the insecure,” 
yerhaps outlines his principal enemy. 
3ut behind that, is his realization 
hat ideas, like bureaucrats, become 
lecrepit. Bureaucracy, as such, is not 
he enemy: rather, the fact that waves 
yf progress and inspiration in Wash- 
ngton, expressed by active and de- 
yoted men, pass from zenith, and ebb, 
znd men with them. Washington, as 
1é€ says, is an expression of a coun- 
ry even more than its director: “It 
s a great capital which watches, eag- 
rly, fearfully but eternally the coun- 
ry which it rules and by which 
ulways it is relentlessly ruled in turn.” 

Here you will find the entire pa- 
ade from congressional committee 
-hairmen to career ambassadors; from 
ecret servicemen to navy officers. (Of, 
ntelligence services: “They have long 
memories and little faith’; of the 
vavy: “The danger in the navy is not 
fascism but dullness.”). Daniels is 
1ot intrinsically frightened of poli- 
icians, or public officials, or of poli- 
ics. (“The politician works in the 
uighest art and the lowest craft.”) 
de says of Henry Wallace: “I doubt 
hat-the genetics of government is as 
imple a business as the breeding of 
vybrid corn. Maybe always where 
pirit and power are put together, 
ifter a little they produce not the 
rood but the sterile.” 

Concealed beneath the _ kindly, 
Witty, racy narrative are many pene- 
rating observations. The book would 
ye worth reading as reporting; it is 
ven more worth reading for the 
jleasure of dredging up these fre- 
Juent pin points of light directed 
oward a huge curtain. 

This reviewer has one amiable dis- 
mute with reporter Jonathan, and in- 
leed with his school of thought. Mem- 
ers of that school have been firmly 
old not to take themselves too seri- 
usly—Daniels certainly follows that 
ine about himself—and it is a good, 
ound, solid rule. But it has limita- 
ions. The men who contributed the 
aks of progress in Washington were 
‘oups of men who did take them- 
ves very seriously indeed, probably 
the sound premise that if they 


did not, nobody else would. 
Leadership does involve violating 
that fetish of non-seriousness which 
is well accepted in Washington to- 
day. Perhaps if some of the young- 
sters who arrived to reform the world 
in Washington had taken themselves 
a little more seriously, fewer of them 
would be lobbyists nay, Daniels sug- 
gests as much in his sketch of Tommy 
Corcoran, star of the second Brain 
Trust, whose desire to be big as a 
lobbyist, he thinks, arises chiefly from 
a sense of frustration in government. 
But this is a tilt which I have had 
with various and sundry over a good 
many years; and Daniels’ adherence 
to his own principle certainly in- 
creases his own power of observa- 
tion and the book’s brilliance. 
“Frontier on the Potomac” is not 
an attempt to answer the riddle of 
American government. It is a report 
on Washington as a cross-section of 
America, and a first rate report at 
that. A. A. Bere, Jr. 


Formerly U.S. Ambassador to Brazil 
Now Columbia Law School 


POSTWAR _TAXATION AND ECO. 
NOMIC PROGRESS, by Harold M. 
Groves. McGraw-Hill. $4.50. 

Most OF THE POSTWAR PLANS THAT 
have appeared in such numbers in re- 
cent years have emphasized immediate 
steps rather than ultimate goals. This 
volume, on the contrary, gives little 
space to transition measures. It puts 
forward, rather, a comprehensive pro- 
gram for a relatively permanent and 
coordinated federal, state, and local 
tax system. The proposal offers no 
startling innovations but it should 
prove a useful guide for those con- 
cerned with better taxes. 

As the title of the book indicates, 
the first consideration in planning a 
sound tax system is stated to be fos- 
tering production. Equity is placed 
second on the list of objectives. It is 
clear, however, as Mr. Groves develops 
his subject, that he sees little conflict 
between these two. 

He believes that sales taxes are in- 
equitable and also “constitute a threat 
to postwar markets.” He advocates the 
shifting of tax levies in some measure 
from corporate to personal income, 


largely because the tax on the latter 


can be adjusted more surely and 
effectively to ability to pay. He sug- 
gests, also, integrating estate and gift 
taxes, mainly to prevent tax avoidance. 
This would achieve greater equity— 
and more revenue—for a tax that he 


believes to be both fair and compara- 
tively harmless to business. 

And he proposes abolishing many 
of the inequities in the present tax 
system, among them double taxation 
of corporation income, exemptions of 
interest on government bonds, special 
rates for capital gains, different treat- 
ment of personal incomes in commu- 
nity property and other states, and 
special depletion allowances for cer- 
tain minerals. These inequities have 
long been recognized by the majority 
of tax students if not by the majority 
of the Congress. Mr. Groves believes 
that state and local tax systems are of 
great importance as they affect pro- 
duction, but he devotes only one short 
chapter to this subject. 

Turning to positive measures for 
achieving full production, the author 
questions the value of incentive tax- 
ation, both because it brings new in- 
equities into the tax system and be- 
cause it “introduces grave chances of 
political domination into the economic 
system.” Also, he is not an enthusiast 
for deficit spending. “All other rea- 
sonable efforts to revitalize business 
ought to take precedence over deficit 
spending.” 

On the other hand, he does not pro- 
pose paying off the war debt or bal- 
ancing budgets through prosperity 
and depression. He would balance 
budgets during years of good employ- 
ment and, hopefully, achieve sufficient 
surpluses in the peak years to cover 
the inevitable deficits of depression. 
On the whole, he shows an open mind 
toward current theories on fiscal 
policy but is not altogether convinced. 
He has put his faith, rather, in re- 
ducing the total business tax burden, 
equalizing the tax system as a whole, 
and depending on non-tax measures 
for achieving full production. 

Maset NEwcoMER 


Department of Economics, Sociology, 
and Anthropology, Vassar College 


FOR THIS WE FOUGHT, by Stuart 
Chase. Twentieth Century Fund. $1. 
Mr. CHAsE HAS AN UNCANNY WAY OF 
keeping his ear close to the ground 
both in terms of what is bothering 
people and the way in which they 
talk about it. In this book, the last 
of his series of six for the Twentieth 
Century Fund dealing with the issues 
confronted by postwar America, he 
reflects—perhaps more than he re- 
alizes—something of the attitude of 
anticlimax and moral deflation fol- 
lowing the fervors of a world war. 
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NORTH STAR SHINING, by Hilde- 
garde Hoyt Swift, illustrated by Lynd 
Ward. Morrow. $2.50. 

Two talents were fused to create 

this moving book. In a few pages, 


a poet and an artist together pre- 
sent the history of the Negro in 
this country, and the contribution 
of Negro Americans to our com- 
mon life. The story is told with the 
economy of deeply felt art. 

In verse and pictures, here are 
despairing captives chained in the 
hold of a slave ship; bowed and 
barefoot toilers in cotton, cane and 
rice fields; turbanned house serv- 
ants, Red Caps, porters, rousta- 
bouts. Here, too, are heroes— 
Crispus Attucks, Harriet Tubman, 
“Dorie Miller, mess boy of the 
Arizona,” “Clarence Griggs, who 
died at Okinawa.” And here is 
the host of scientists, professional 
men and women, educators, artists, 
writers, who in spite of handicaps 
and difficulties “have achieved 
education, fame—and power . . 
have followed the North Star... ” 

This is a book of facts, figures, 
history, argument, translated into 
a clearer speech, to convey the 
folly of racial intolerance and 
segregation, the vision of 

“  ..a different world 


Where men forget to hate and ! 
stand as brothers, 
Yellow and white and black, 


together—one.” 


—B. A. 


We miss the author's usual re- 
silience and hearty optimism. He even 
indulges in one chapter called “Let 
Down,” which asks in discouraging 
vein: “What now? Americans do not 
know. They know what they hope 
for but not how to get it.” Another 
chapter therefore asks, “Can We Get 
What We Want?” And the answer 
therein contained as to the likelihood 
of the acceptance of the program 
which Mr. Chase favors, is certainly 
not reassuring. - 


Just what it is we want and what 
we fought for, is neither as sharply 
seen nor as freshly said as we are ac- 
customed to have it from Mr. Chase. 
His middle of the road program—the 
phrase is his—is his familiar compen- 
satory, mixed, welfare economy, plan- 


fully approached. 


But as here outlined, the program 
is sketchy in the extreme; and as a 
cause for which we fought, it is as 
here ae, -unsubstantial and vague, 
to say the least. It is true that there 
are fuller details in earlier books in 
the series But as a concluding and 
summary. statement, and as a clarion 
call to the sdcial battlefields of peace, 


this volume is less eloquent and less 


concrete than Mr. Chase knows how 


to be. Orpway Trap 
Lecturer, Columbia University 


\ 
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THUNDER OUT OF CHINA, by Theo- 
dore H. White and Annalee Jacoby. Wil- 
liam Sloane Associates, Inc. $3. 


AT THIS DATE IT IS HARDLY NECESSARY 
to say that “Thunder Out of China” 
is one of the most brilliant and illum- 
inating pieces of political and war 
reporting to appear in recent years. 
That estimate has been confirmed by 
reviewers and readers alike, and the 
book must by now have deeply and 
constructively influenced American 
opinion on China. 


That in itself is a great achieve- 
ment. It means, for instance, that real 
progress has been made ‘in bridging 
the gap which habitually exists in 
the United States between the tradi- 
tional sentimental uncritical attitude 
of those who-regularly yearn to help 
the suffering Chinese and that highly 
vocal, but often biased, embittered 
group of servicemen who saw in 
China only a cesspool of graft, in- 
competence, and inhumanity. It is 
therefore likely that a good part of 
the American public is today in a 
far better position than it might have 
been to appreciate and interpret the 
historic and courageous statement on 
China issued by General Marshall on 
the eve of his appointment as Sec- 
retary of State. Rereading the book in 
the light of the Marshall statement, 
one is impressed with the prescience 


of the authors and with the way im 
which their vivid analysis of the op 
erating forces in the Chinese econ: 
omy and society sheds light on the 
tragic sequence of events leading to 
ward civil war in China since the 
book went to press. 

The pictures of the normal condi: 
tions of life for the Chinese peasant 
and the conscript soldier; the story 
of the inner workings of the Ku 
omintang with its factions and it 
half visionary, half warlord leades 
Chiang Kai-Shek; the account of the 
enlightened, if often totalitarian 
policies of the Chinese Communists: 
the unhappy and sometimes deviou: 
line followed by American ca 
in China since the days of Genera 
Hurley, when the right wing extren 
ists in the Kuomintang began to ca 
culate that, because of American s 
picions of Russia, they could alway. 
count on obtaining military am 
financial aid. from the United State 
—all these passages will remain ¢ 
permanent value long after the dra 
matic chapters of war reporting ha 
ceased to be read. As literature the 
war chapters are outstanding, espec 
ally the accounts of the Salween cam 
paign, the heartbreaking evacuatio 
of Chennault’s advance bases, so pai 
fully built, in southeast China, t 
incredible callousness and graft of t 


hee ve i 
ry — | ES a a 


ihinese officials and army officers to- 
vard their own people in the Honan 
imine. 

iIt is worth stressing in these times 
iat the book is no uncritical apologia 
ir the Chinese Communists. On the 
pntrary, their long term revolution- 
‘y aims and readiness to use ruth- 
ss totalitarian methods are plainly 
escribed. 

But it is also equally plain that 
ithlessness and totalitarian practices 
-e even more habitually adopted by 
ie National Government and usually 
rithout the compensating virtues of 
rimitive social justice and grass roots 
emocracy which have characterized 
auch, though not all, of the Com- 
1unist programs. 


For that reason it is difficult to re- 
ite the authors’ argument that the 
nly way to undermine the Com- 
lunists is to copy some of their 
schemes, and that the surest way of 
riving vast sections of the Chinese 
eople somewhat reluctantly into the 
rms of the Communists is to con- 
nue supporting the National Gov- 
rament without insisting on the ma- 
or political reforms. That view has 
een reflected in considerable meas- 
re in the Marshall plea that the 
beral elements in China be given 
chance to exercise power and carry 
ut some long overdue political and 
conomic stable-cleaning. 

Wiiuiam L. Hotianp 
ecretary-General of Pactfic 


‘lations; formerly director 
WI in China 


HE UNITED NATIONS. A Handbook 
on the New World Organization, by 
Louis Dolivet. Farrar, Straus. $1.75. 

N A PREFACE COMMENDING THIS HAND- 
ook, Trygve Lie, Secretary-General 
f the United Nations, says that suc- 
ess for the UN depends on the per- 
nal support of individuals through- 
ut the world, and for that support 
we must have understanding.” 
Louis Dolivet’s concise and well- 
ranged volume makes a definite 
yntribution to that understanding. 
efore a language can be useful to 
arners, its structure and rules must 
scome familiar; as if writing a gram- 
ar for a new language, Mr. Dolivet 
eps interpretation to a minimum. 


The purpose, powers, and limita- 


harts give the structural relationships 
> various component bodies, ard 
important appendix contains the 


1947 


s of the UN are stated simply. 


text of the Charter, the statutes of the 
International Court of Justice, and a 
listing of key personnel. This presen- 
tation has been needed; school chil- 
dren, and all the rest of us, will find 
here what may be the ABC’s of the 
future. Keo: 


NATIONAL INTEREST AND INTER- 
NATIONAL CARTELS, by Charles R. 
Whittlesey. Macmillan. $2.50. 


ENOUGH HAS BEEN WRITTEN WITHIN 
the last five years to make it possible 
to speak of cartel studies as a well 
established branch of economic liter- 
ature. In “National Interest and In- 
ternational Cartels,” Charles Whittle- 
sey, professor of finance and econom- 
ics at the University of Pennsylvania, 
has given us a worthwhile and highly 
interesting addition to the analytical 
discussion of the subject. Such ad- 
jectives as “temperate” and “bal- 
anced” are suggested by his treatment 
of the various- phases of the cartel 
problem. 

As the author indicates, his pri- 
mary purpose is to clarify the issues 
involved both in cartels and in pub- 
lic policy. In general, this task is 
admirably executed. The elements 
which enter into the formation of 
cartels, the methods by which they 
pursue their ends, and the alterna. 
tive policies which have been adopted 
by governments in dealing with them 


are ably summarized. The _ possible - 


alternatives of American policy are 
explored and evaluated clearly, if not 
always completely. : 

The book’s style is informal and 
informative. While the study is thus 
especially readable and _ particularly 


suitable for consumption by the gen- - 


eral public, this virtue is not with- 


* out certain defects. Oversimplification 


and ambiguity occur at some points, 
for two apparent reasons. First, while 
the author’s lucid paragraphs outline 
many cartel characteristics, his ten- 
dency to discount or minimize the 
effects of cartel practices weakens an 
otherwise keen portrayal of their 
significance. Second, by making many 
concessions to unrealistic and ration- 
alized arguments of cartelists, some 
statements are rendered seriously 
questionable in fact. 
His broad conclusion is this: 


Cartels . . . constitute a repudiation 
of the aims and methods to which the 
competitive system is dedicated. Every 
unnecessary departure from competi- 
tion renders it more difficult to make a 


free enterprise economy function. The 
time has not yet come when we are 
willing voluntarily to jettison a capi- 
tAlistic system based on free individu- 
alism. If we ever do decide to surrender 
our free enterprise system it is safe 
to predict that the surrender will be 
made to the chosen representatives of 
the state, and not to groups of private 
monopolists. 


Along the road to this judgment, 
Mr. Whittlesey says much that is 
enlightening. He also says much that 
can be interpreted only as putting 
the best possible gloss upon some 
very unpleasant implications of car- 
tel practices, both as to the experi- 
ence of this country with cartels, and 
in the methods which they employ 
to preserve and to extend their power. 
He sometimes speaks of them as 
though they were simply outgrowths 
of normal business behavior, minor 
variations from the economics of free 
enterprise. It would seem that the 
whole history of cartels refutes this 
view on the record. 

Despite these exceptions, Mr. Whit- 
tlesey must be commended for pro- 
viding us, not with the last word, but 
with a capable summary of many 
cartel issues. WENDELL BERGE 


Former Assistant Attorney General, 
Department of Justice, Washington, 
DEG, 


THE PLOTTERS, by John Roy Carlson. 

Dutton, $3.50. 

Joun Roy Carson’s NEW EXPOSE, 
“The Plotters” written in a Super- 
man, Frank Fearless style, carries 
forward the author’s investigation 
of America’s pro-Nazi propaganda 
groups, many of which were de- 
scribed in his earlier best seller, 
“Under Cover.” 

In writing “Under Cover,” Mr. 
Carlson performed a splendid serv- 
ice, something that our newspapers, 
radio stations, churches, and schools 
should have provided had they been 
sufficiently alert and patriotic. In “The 
Plotters,” the author has written an 
even better book. The volume shows 
the struggle going on for the minds 
and support of the American people 
and particularly the veterans. The 
hero of “The Plotters” is John Roy 
Carlson himself. The villains are 
scores of propagandists peddling the 
old Nazi line—which is that the main 
threat to American security is found 
in the Jews and the Communists. 

(Continued on page 214) 
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For the most part, the author 
deals with the propagandists of the 
Coughlin-Gerald L. K. Smith variety 
whose main appeal is directed at the 
tens of millions who have an eighth 
grade education or less. To some ex- 
tent, Mr. Carlson tells of the “Park 
Avenue” propagandists and shows 
the connection between them and the 
Coughlins and Gerald L. K. Smiths. 

He is pretty easy, however, on 
the respectable university presidents, 
deans, and professors, newspaper pub- 
lishers and editors, and the church- 
men, Catholic and Protestant, who 
give respectability to the Jew-Com- 
munist “menace.” For example, he 
makes no mention of the year-in- 
and-year-out campaign of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce against “Com- 
munism.” 

When Mr. Carlson wrote “Under 
Cover,” he joined up with various 
subversive groups, pretending to share 
their ideas. Most of his information 
for “The Plotters” came in the form 
of letters. Posing as a veteran dissatis- 
fied with postwar conditions and hat- 
ing Jews, Communists, and labor 
unions, Mr. Carlson, under differing 
aliases, wrote to leaders of various 
subversive propaganda groups. The 
answers he got contained enough in- 
formation for a good part of “The 
Plotters.” 

This is a better book, as I have 
said, than “Under Cover,” better be- 
cause Mr. Carlson sees that subver- 


sive propaganda directed against Jews, 
Catholics, Negroes, Labor, Commun- 
ists (real or fancied), or any other 
group derives its effectiveness from 
conditions which make for economic 
and psychological insecurity. Ade- 
quate utilization of our resources to 
provide decent standards of living, 
decent housing, and full employment 
comprises the most effective defense 
not only against the propaganda 
which incites fear of Communism 
but, of course, against social revolu- 
tion itself. This is a point which the 
book makes crystal clear. 

Crype R. MILLer 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


BEHIND SOVIET POWER, by Jerome 

Davis, Readers’ Press, $1. 

TuIs Is THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE AND 
convincing analysis of the Russian 
scene I have found. Mr. Davis writes 
without bias, basing his statements 
on facts as he observed the situation 
in repeated and unhurried visits to 
every part of the USSR. 

The author does not ask you to 
agree with him. He simply cites the 
facts, chapter and verse, and leaves 
the reader to his own conclusions— 
the procedure which, in my opinion, 
is the essential basis of better under- 
standing between the USSR and the 
USA. Louis D. Newton 
The Southern Baptist Convention 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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TIME FOR A POSITIVE MORALITY 
(Continued from page 196) 


was a measure of our terrific insen- 
sibility; for if the democracies had 
been morally alert, six years of slaugh- 
ter and devastation might have been 
averted. 

A second consequence of our moral 
apathy was that the American armed 
- forces engaged in the greatest ide- 
ological war in history without an 
ideology. American men fought val- 
iantly and.helped win the victory, but 
they had no common conviction of 
values worth fighting for. 

A third consequence is the present 
fact that a ‘rather large proportion of 
our soldiers. in. Germany — about 30 
percent, according to recent figures— 
prefer the»Germans to any of our 
Allies. 

My final observation is that we are 
more fascinated by immorality and 
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pathology than we think; that we are 
more intrigued by the bad child than 
by the good child; and that we our- 
selves are tempted to get as close to 
the bounds of irresponsibility as we 
can without falling into the hands of 
the police or becoming ill. 


The Attraction of the Bad 


The between-wars revolt against 


traditional sanctions opened the way. 


for a deluge of honest, outspoken liter- 
ature, plays and movies, on all sorts of 


previously tabooed themes. At long_ 


last we had American novels with 
flesh-and-blood. heroes and heroines. 
We read a great deal about irrespon- 
sible wasters, neurotic failures, psycho- 
pathic personalities, gangsters, ruthless 
profitseekers, but among all these well- 
drawn characters it was almost impos- 


sible to find anyone sincerely trying t) 
find a path to the good life. 

Biographers vied with each other is 
exhibiting the weaknesses and defect; 
of the great men of the past. Writer 
announced that they were pledged t( 
tell the truth; but to them, this mean} 
to tell the worst and omit the best) 
More than ever, newspapers and mag! 
azines seemed to gloat over revelation) 
of the less creditable actions of humar 
beings. The public’s hunger for detec: 
tive stories and murder mysteries be: 
came insatiable. We were realizing the 
consequence of our previously negative 
orientation; we were more beguiled by 
sinners than by saints. | 

A hero of this child-centered culture 
of ours is a young delinquent — 
Huckleberry Finn. Our interest, if not 
delight, in the bad boy is healthy with: 
in limits, but, like all good tendencies, 
it can go too far; because the bad boy 
is on his way to becoming the bad 
man and a few too many bad men can 
wreck the world. 

For several years we have witnessed 
the most extreme and widespread dis- 
charge of evil that history has to re- 
cord, and we, as a people, have been 
implicated in it all. Our crime rates 
are very high and are still rising. 
Forces compatible with fascism are ac 
tive in this country. We have engaged 
in violent conflicts of race, creed, and 
class. It was our representatives who 
dropped the first atomic bombs. 

Our government has not always 
acted with enlightened wisdom in its 
relations with other countries. . Our 
soldiers have antagonized all classes of 
people in the countries in which they 
have served. It is in the realm of 
morals that our prestige has deterio- 
rated most markedly. < 

I am suggesting that for us to be at- 
tracted and infected by these primitive 
forces let loose in our time is too ex- 
pensive an indulgence. One result of 
all these trends and events, and of the 
psychological and psychiatric litera- 
ture, the novels, plays, and movies of 
the last twenty-five years, is that our 
minds have become crowded, as G. K; 
Chesterton once pointed out, with im- 
ages of human imperfection—of ma 
ice and deceit, of brutality and crime 
of shrewd, sordid ambition, of sickness 
and affliction. We have come to see 
more and more clearly what is wrong 
but we do not see clearly what is 
right. There are thousands of good 
men and women all about us, but we 
do not hear or read about them. We 
scarcely believe in them. Our trust it 
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»er human beings, in other groups, 
other nations is dangerously subnor- 
val. 

What Is the Remedy? 


the responsible course to follow, as 
wee it, is not to maintain an attitude 
i laissez faire or of escapism; nor is it 
2 re-adoption of a negative attitude. 
ther, first of all, as parents and edu- 
tors, we must make a right about 
se and set our hearts and minds to 
e definition of positive ideals. 
“The American scene, of course, pro- 
ides a host of models for youthful 
iabition. At one age, it is the figure 
the fireman, the locomotive en- 
meer, or the professional ball player 
at is most inviting. Later, perhaps, it 
the business man working his way 
9 the socio-economic ladder who has 
greatest appeal. To scramble up- 
ard is without doubt the most popu- 
r goal in America today. But in- 
vidualistic aims of this sort are ba- 
cally selfish and egocentric. The con- 
pt of individualism must be fused 
ith that of social responsibility, of 
edication. We are getting into more 
id more trouble with our competitive 
og-eats-dog culture. 
What can be said in a small space 
a the all important, though perhaps 
istasteful, topic of morality is neces- 
ily very general.“But the time calls 
generalities. This is the moment 
4 a reexamination of fundamental 
nets, for the rediscovery, rediscrimi- 
ation, and resynthesis of the great 
srities, garnered from our immense 
sritage of experience and reflection. 
Jhat we must all endeavor to build, 
ith even-tempered toleration, is a 
orality for today, a fresh combina- 
on of ancient truths suitable to these 
oubled times, which will kindle our 
sneration and rally the forces to min- 
ter to the needs of a despairing 
orld. What is required is a great 
lective effort towards “the morali- 
ution of society,” as the philosopher 
alph Barton Perry puts it. Religion 
id philosophy have become every- 
ady’s business. 
Morals are the rules of enduring so- 
al well-being, guides to the happiest, 
ost fruitful, and most lasting human 
lationships. This, of course, is not 
ie whole story, but it is one part of 
that needs emphasis. There are all 
rts of human relations — interper- 
mal, intergroup, and international. 
Ithough the rules differ somewhat 
r each type, the basic principles are 
aiversal. Politics, business, science, art 


—each has its special code; but moral- 
ity encompasses them all. It is the stuff 
out of which our social world is built. 
Without it we fall apart. 

No international organization will 
hold together without a worldwide 
moral conversion. As the theologian 
Reinhold Niebuhr sayse*"Fhe only an- 
swer to atomic power is moral power.” 
This calls for the creation and indoc- 
trination of a world conscience, the 
transformation of narrow men into 
broad men, of national men _ into 
world men. 

We must remember that morals 
have a positive as well as a negative 
aspect. Fellowship and love are ends 
in themselves, perhaps the most re- 
warding final goals. Morals, properly 
understood, are the means of attaining 
and enjoying these goals within the 
framework of a social system. A good 
man might be defined as one who con- 
tributes generously through his work 
and through his conduct to the crea- 
tion and maintenance of the deepest, 
broadest, and most elevated human re- 
lations. The prevalent conception of 
goodness is flabby, sentimental, and 
somewhat repellent. Virtue has shrunk 
to a little measure. Actually, goodness 
is something positive, constructive, and 
reverberating in its effects. 

In developing our ideals we should 
avoid certain errors that have been 
made in the past: 


1. Instead of Setting up a distant 


lofty image of perfection and leaving 
it hanging there as a spur and ad- 
monition to our futile efforts, we 


should define the realizable stages of 
development leading to our ideal. 


2. Instead of preaching moral ab- 


solutes—integrity, loyalty, charity—let 
us define the conditions under which 
these guiding principles should oper- 
ate. 


3. Instead of proclaming the infalli- 
bility of our ideals and imposing them 
in a dogmatic manner from above, we 
should devise a democratic means 
which will allow for necessary modi- 
fications and continuous improvement. 
The authority of science has not been 
impaired but enhanced by incessant 
change in its conceptions of reality. 
The test of a morality will consist 
partly in its logical consistency, but 
partly, too, in its inhering vitality and 
its encouragement of promising ex- 
periments in living. 

(Continued on page 216) 
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Is America 
turning away 


from its ideal 


of a separate 
church and 
state ? 


For all who cherish freedom 
of religion, this book is an in- 
valuable and disturbing revela- 
tion, for Dr. Thayer shows the 


gradual and insidious trend 


toward sectarian religious 
training in our public schools, 
and the increasing pressures 
for state aid in private and 


parochial schools. 


The history of American 
education was for years a 
struggle away from church 


controls, until the schools came 


close to carrying out the ideal 
of separation of Church and 
State. Now the trend has been 
sharply reversed, and this book 
is vital evidence of the dangers 
that threaten a fundamental 
American ideal. 


At all booksellers $2.75 


by V. T. Thayer 


Educational Director, 
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Modern Factory 


The Strike: A Social Analysis 
W. LLOYD WARNER and J. O. LOW 


In this fourth volume of t.e YANKEE CITY SERIES the 
authors trace the industria. history of Yankee City from 
clippers to textiles to shoes; show how the status of mana- 
gers and workers changed; indicate the steps leading up to 
the strike; chow how it happened and how it progressed. 
It is a detailed picture of how a non-union town changed 
into one where the workers were organized into unions, 
and the conclusions and the blueprint for tomorrow are 
of the utmost importance. $3.00 


“Brilliantly presented scientific investigation 
that represents the kind of research we so 
desperately need in our social areas. Of sub- 
stantial and enduring worth, and essential to 
libraries serving industrial and labor inter- 
ests.” Robert Kingery (Readers’ Adviser, 
N. Y. Public Library) in Library Journal 


THE YANKEE CITY SERIES, of which the present work is 
the fourth volume, will be complete in six volumes, Each deals with 
a significant aspect of the life of a modern community as it has been 
recorded and analyzed by the combined and cooperative labors of 
a group of social anthropologists. The town chosen was an old New 
England community. The first three volumes are THE SOCIAL LIFE 
OF A MODERN COMMUNITY ($4.00) by W. Lloyd Warner and 
Paul S. Lunt; THE STATUS SYSTEM OF A MODERN COMMUN. 
ITY ($3.00) by W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt; and THE 
SOCIAL SYSTEMS OF AMERICAN ETHNIC GROUPS ($4.00) by 
W. Lloyd Warner and Leo Srole. Each volume in the series is com- 
plete in itself. 


Palestine 


A Study of Jewish, Arab, and British Policies 


These two volumes bring together the story of 
modern Palestine in all its main political, eco- 
nomic, cultural, and social elements, and the 
interplay of Jewish, British, and Arab forces 
is made clear. This definitive study has been 
prepared by both Christian and Jewish scholars, 
under the auspices of the Esco Foundation for 
Palestine. A separate three-section map of Pal- 
estine in colors is included. 

Two Volumes $12.00 


~ > At all bookstores 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS New Haven, Conn. 
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Morality is today’s basic proble’ 
The only hope for us all is that p 
ents and educators will take it | 
heart and unite to solve it before it 
too late. With the threat of aton| 
and biotic destruction rising like! 
giant storm cloud on the horizon, ¥) 
can hardly go about our lives as } 
nothing was the matter. 

As Raymond Swing has said: “Sa! 
ity is the capacity to adjust oneself ir’ 
mediately to reality.” The reality | 
have been pointing to is a conditic 
within curselves, a deficiency disea: 
of the human spirit. | 

These grim truths should not lea 
us to despair. We must deal with. tk 
situation as it is: the most profoun 
challenge with which man has eve 
been confronted. Here is the final te: 
of our potentiality. We have seen the 
man can be the most ferocious anime 
on earth. But without blinking thi 
fact, we can found our faith on th 
certainty that he is also the most im 
aginative, the most dogged, and th 
most compassionate. 


LEFT GOES RIGHT 
(Continued from page 194) 


currency to an unknown exten 
throughout the country. There ma 
be more gold hidden away by indi 
viduals than ever before.” : 
France is accumulating resources 
he observed, but these are waiting 
mainly on two things—on coal anc 
confidence: . 
—Coal enough so that the indus 
tries can really resume full blast. 
—Confidence that the political situ 
ation has settled enough to allow 
people to plan for the future. 
He declared further: 


Here a word from America coulc 
help. Evidence that the United State: 
feels its inevitable deep concern with 
whatever happens in Europe, that your 
government and people intend to pre 
vent serious trouble—trouble particularly 
of the sort that would spring from 2 
powerful Germany—could do more thar 
anything else to set us on our way. That 
is our hope, and our great doubt. We 
could guarantee liberty and recovery: 
we could not ensure security. a 

You and the Russians have first te 
reach an understanding about Germany 
which means about Europe. If you can 
do that, there need be no fear abou 
the French future. If it can not be done 
there can be little future for France ¢ 
for Europe, 


.A growing hostility between over- 
-relming powers for which these re- 
mons ‘might prove the battleground 
means ruin for the western world. 


Nevertheless, the French are equally 
wneerned about their own internal 
yoblems, and especially about some 
‘the principles involved in the last 
sections. In regard to these, an emin- 
at authority on political science, long 
/ student of American institutions, 
»ok up the theme of France and 
ne United States from,a. different 
joint of view. Sitting in his chilly 
oartment, he argued passionately 
gainst the practice of obliging voters 
) cast straight party ballots. This had 
een followed in the choice of the new 
arliament, and he was not the only 
‘rench person whom I heard protest 
gainst it. He insisted: 


Frenchmen have always been highly 
idividualistic as citizens. At the polls 
ve would generally scratch out some 
ames, and substitute others—often put 
orward by different parties. This time 
he ballots were separate party lists. You 
ould choose the one you preferred, but 
ou could not change it. No splitting 
f tickets! So you really lost your chance 
f being an independent voter. 

A lot of French people did not like 
his. In my opinion, the voting regula- 
ions will have to be modified. Other- 
vise, We are introducing the political 
loc system in western Europe, and 
yhere that would take us, no one can 
uy. 

That is why we need contacts and 
xchange of ideas with you in America. 
n many ways, this is more necessary 


and significant than exchange of goods. 
Regardless of divergencies in political 
action between the United States and 
the French Republic, you share with 
the majority of us certain great and in- 
dispensable ideas as to the individual 
and liberty. Those are essential prin- 
ciples, and a struggle will have to be 
made for them. If we keep in touch, 
that struggle can be won; and every- 
thing else can be worked out. 


There is a bridgehead of common 
interest between Frenchmen and 
Americans. Although each people 
goes about political and economic 
affairs in its own ways and these 
vary from each other, the purposes 
that engage us both are freedom for 
the individual and a good life for 
society as a whole. 

In America the emphasis is on 
limitation of government action and 
on independence for business enter- 
prise. In France another experiment 
in social welfare is being tried, with 
a different combination and balance 
of public and private interests. Fun- 
damentally, however, an imposing 
majority of the French people want 
this experiment carried on in the 
spirit of tolerance and with full safe- 
guards for personal and _ political 
rights. 

Our common purposes offer a meet- 
ing ground between the two nations, 
in whatever manner the process of 


recovery may be progressively worked - 


out on either side of the Atlantic— 
for they are the purposes for which 
the struggle against subjugation was 
waged and won. 


SHAKESPEARE’S HEAVY RIVALS 
(Continued from page 189) 


tmosphere of freedom within their 
alls, and in the community, as well. 
But there is no reason why the 
ymbined civic organizations of this 
yuntry plus representatives of labor 
nions, school, and home cannot 
veep down on Hollywood and de- 
and that the nation’s children be 
iven the chance to learn all sorts of 
ibjects by films made expressly for 
¢ classroom. There is profit in such 
[ms, but Hollywood is not interested 
| ordinary profits. If the layman 
new. what an incredibly meager, 
owsy, low-down state the educa- 


onal film situation is in, he would 


omp in wrath. In the world’s richest 
nd the schools must wait for bus. 
1es, the textile industry, or the sil- 


ver “interests” to film the American 
economic scene, or our children won’t 
see any educational movies at alll! 
Films on citizenship are negligible in 
number and effectiveness — in the 
world’s greatest democracy. 

As to radio, after all, it is the peo- 
ple’s air! The public does not seem to 
understand that in a very real way the 
radio is ours, in a way that the movies 
are not. Parents’ groups could (and 
should) force local stations to provide 


sustaining programs for youth during | 


school hours. 
Very few of us know what can be 
done about the new liaison between 


large-scale advertising and the general _ 


tone of the press; about the fact that 
the newspaper itself is a big business 


NORTON 
“Books that Live” 
IN 
PSYCHIATRY 


Our Inner 
Conflicts 


A CONSTRUCTIVE THEORY 
OF NEUROSIS 


By Karen Horney, M.D. 


Demonstrates how conflicts can be re- 
solved by changing the conditions 
within the personality that bring neu- 
roses into being. ‘‘Dr, Horney’s thesis 
is developed with skill and really ex- 


traordinary compactness. Highly read- 
able.”"—N, Y, Times Book Review. 
4th Printing. $3.50 


Emotional 
Problems 
of Living 


AVOIDING THE NEUROTIC 
PATTERN 


By O. Spurgeon English, M.D. 
and G. H. J. Pearson, M.D. 


“Lay and semi-professional individuals, 
who are seeking to understand the per- 
sonality problems of themselves and of 
their charges, will cordially welcome 
this fine contribution to an understand- 
ing of the ailments they suffer in 
themselves or encounter in others.”— 
The Psychiatric Quarterly. 

5th Printing. $5.00 


A Handbook 
of Psychiatry 


By P. M. Lichtenstein, M.D. 
and S. M. Small, M.D. 


“An excellent introductory volume for 
the student, the general practitioner, the 
nurse, the social worker, and the lay- 
man who comes in contact with psychi- 
atric cases.’.—The Psychiatric Quar- 
terly. 3.75 


Psychotherapy 
with Children 


By Frederick H. Allen, M.D. 


How children with behavior difficulties 
can be helped to help themselves. “A 
splendid contribution to the field of 
child guidance.”—American Journal of 
Psychiatry. $3.75 


Write for Descriptive Cata- 
log of Norton Books on 
Psychiatry 
W. W. NORTON & COMPANY 
101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 
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“For the improvement of 
social and living conditions” 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


130 East 22nd Street ° New York 10,N. Y. 
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SOCIAL WORK YEAR BOOK- 1947 


Edited by Russell H. Kurtz. Readable, authoritative 
record of backgrounds, recent developments, and pres- 
ent situation in child welfare, consumer protection, 
family social work, housing and city planning, labor 
standards, social case work, youth services—and 72 


other related fields, $3.50 


YOUR COMMUNITY 


By Joanna C. Colcord, revised by Donald S. Howard. 
“A guide for community study, a sound comprehensive 
framework on which to erect essential social data, and 
an invaluable reference, for day-to-day problems.”— 


Survey. Now ready in a new 1947 revision. $1.50 


AMERICAN FOUNDATIONS 
FOR SOCIAL WELFARE 


By Shelby M. Harrison and F. Emerson Andrews. “A 
significant little book about the organization and pres- 
ent status of this American ‘social invention’ of the 
twentieth century.”—Social Service Review. Includes 


a descriptive directory of 505 foundations. $2.00 


COMMUNITY CENTERS AS 


LIVING WAR MEMORIALS 


Compiled by James Dahir. “A valuable publication 
whose theme is that ‘war memorials should be living in- 
“struments of community service’.,—N. Y. Adult Edu- 


cation Council Bulletin. Pamphlet, 50 cents. 
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From your bookseller, or from 


against this outside foe is in the forn 


before it is the fourth estate. Ur) 
the place of the newspaper chain ir 
democracy is more reasonably ‘settle 
the classroom can have but a tenuo 
hold on the minds of our future ci 
zens. If only enough parents knew t) 
trials of a teacher when irresponsil| 
sheets and economic and_ politic 
rumors that pass for news maj 
mincemeat of text books and cla 
room discussion! | 

All this is to raise the inevitab 
question: how can any small grow 
however eager and sincere, procul 
better radio programs or movies 4 
newspapers without first raising tl 
taste of the general public? So w 
come back to the usual American r 
sponse to all social dilemmas, “That 
a matter of education.” There ai 
some who believe that schools canne 
be improved until the society of whic 
they are a part is improved; other 
who believe that schools always shoul 
be in advance of society. Without di 
generating into egg and chicken sch 
lasticism, one can point out that thet 
are millions of sincere, educated pec 
ple at hand to demand a reckonin, 
from these three media of communicé 
tion. In short, instead of turning ou 
wrath on the schools, as we now de 
let us pour it on these powerful out 
side forces that undermine the schoo 


Zeal Is Not Enough  , 


Another favorite response is, 0 
course, the demand that our school 
themselves “do something.” “Let th 
teachers do what they are already de 
ing, but do it better.” This is dear t 
both parents and teachers because 3 
puts no one to any more trouble thai 
a flurry of zeal. From this viewpoint 
the classroom is seen as a sort of peda 
gogical greenhouse, designed to de 
velop the pupils’ critical powers, t 
make his mind logical and keen, t 
train him in standards of thought am 
of taste—in short, to surround pupil 
with “the best that was ever thought. 
This purer, protective environmen 
supposedly would wean a youth awa’ 
from the flabby and the vulgar, am 
his sharp mind would pierce throug] 
propaganda devices and appeals t 
self-interest, emotion, and mudc 
thinking. This might be called th 
method of humanism. It sounds won 
derful. Above all, you don’t have t 
change anything. | 

But let it be noted that “the bes! 
which is to strengthen the pupi 


of print. Again and again schoolme 
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wveal that not 30 percent of the pupils 
un get this sort of thing from books. 
1 truth, that is one reason why the 
ye is so powerful; the “best” does not 
et written in headlines or on bill- 
oards. One must not forget that 
shile this “best” (in the limited pre- 
incts of school) is surrounding the 
upil, this other school is in operation 
»0, more hours every day, more days 
very year—pleasantly, insistently, ex- 
erty. 
Youth can no longer be protected 
‘om inconsequential, trivial, cheap- 
ning, particularistic assaults, which 
ow have an authority—based on im- 
act—outweighing that of the schools. 
“o the young, the diploma has come 
o have value chiefly for its usefulness 
n the job market. The true meaning 
£ an education has been undermined 
y this ubiquitous, wall-boring, eye- 
esieging pressure school. To cope 
vith it, more zeal is not enough. 
One must make a great deal of this 
joint simply because whenever any 
eacher suggests the use of these new 
nedia—newspapers, films, radio—in 
he classroom itself, he gets a sheaf of 
ndignant letters from parents and cul- 
ure lovers urging him to let these 
iew-fangled gadgets alone and get 
lown to a decent job of teaching 
s3rowning, Milton, and Shakespeare. 
gut from the reports of educators 
verywhere the oblique approach of 
ure humanism is failing us; the foe 
nust be joined in battle on its own 
round. The curriculum must be so 
nodified as to allow full scale courses 
n the study of radio, movies, and the 
ress, in addition to traditional Eng- 
ish courses. 


Let Humanism Attack 


This new sequence of courses 
vould include such an adventure into 
itizenship as no pupil now gets in 
ny school in America. For example: 
The rise of the radio, the moviés, and 
he press as inventions and what ben- 
fits and what new dangers they have 
rought with them. The problem of 
heir control in a land of freedom. 
The rise of these media as industries. 
Their importance as channels of mass 
ommunication. How each medium 
as separate problems of control be- 
ause of its peculiar nature. These 
nedia as true forums of opinion. 
Jensorship as a means of control. The 
nfluence of advertising on news and 
adio. The cost of radio time. Who 
ays columnists and radio commenta- 
ors? A look behind the scenes at the 


competition to win access to these 
channels. Ideas as weapons. How 
news is made. What is news? The 
“source” of news. The movies, the 
book, and the stage. How to judge a 
movie before you see it. What are 


public relations counsels? How 
“fronts” originate by virtue of these 
media. What is an advertising. 


agency? What is public opinion? 
How it can be molded. What a pres- 
sure group is and how it operates. 
These three media as art. How they 
might be improved. Naturally all this 


-presupposes bringing newspapers to 


class, constant “homework”  assign- 
ments in movie going and radio listen- 
ing. 

In short, our attack is to bring these 
media into the classroom and study 
them for what they are. It is an at- 
tempt to overcome what Freud thinks 
is a great weakness of all schools, “not 
preparing [the students] for the ag- 
gressions of which they are destined to 
become the objects.” Culture lovers 
need not fear; this is not a replace- 
ment of humanism by a “low world”; 
it is putting humanism to work. 


STEEL MAKERS 


(Continued from page 186) 


general policy of incorporating a non- 


discrimination clause in its constitu-. 


tion, and the president has appointed 
a special representative, Boyd L. Wil- 
son, to the national staff to see that 
its purposes are carried out. But Boyd 
Wilson is the only Negro on the en- 
tire headquarters staff, which is large 
enough to occupy two floors of a 
spacious office building in Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Wilson is also the only Negro 
staff representative in the whole Pitts- 
burgh area—the capital of the steel 


industry, which includes eight union 


districts and 283 locals. A few dis- 
tricts in other parts of the country 
have Negro staff representatives for 
organizing purposes. Some _ locals 
have a Negro officer or two, but the 
totals are not impressive. 

“Local community attitudes,” says 
Mr. Wilson “are reflected within the 
union. Unions are no different from 
any other segment of the public.” 


Mr. Wilson strongly believes, how- 
ever, that the United Steelworkers by 
refusing to countenance Jim Crowism 
within the union membership, even 
in the South, has been a progressive 
influence in breaking down tradi- 
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The ART of 


RUSSIA 


Edited and Pretaced by 
Helen Rubissow 


Here for the first time is a complete 
selection of Russian paintings, from 
14th Century icons to works of recent 
Soviet artists. Represents Russia’s cre- 
ative work during the last six centuries. 
The magnificent 160 full-page repro- 
ductions are introduced by an extensive 
history of Russian painting. Contains 
a comprehensive reference index and 
bibliography. $6.00 


Encyclopedia of the 
ARTS 


Dagobert D. Runes, Editor-in-Chief 
Harry G. Schrickel, Co-Editor 


“A comprehensive survey of all the 
arts of all times and all places. It is at 
once a thorough reference book, a his- 
tory of the arts and a handbook of 
techniques and materials in the arts. 
Written by leading authorities for pro- 
fessionals, students and laymen. 
“Cross-references have been employed 
so that the reader can go from one part 
of the encyclopedia to another and thus 
develop a more integrated understand- 
ing of that inexhaustible subject, the 
arts of man.”’—Design. 
DeLuxe Binding @ Boxed 
1,100 Pages 


Encyclopedia of 
LITERATURE 


Edited by Joseph T. Shipley 


A monumental work presenting for the 
first time in two volumes the culture of 
all the people of the world, as preserved 
in their literature, or legends—from the 
most ancient records of the Egyptians, 
the oral tales of the Javanese and the 
American Indians, to the writings of 
today. 

Contains over 100 major articles, each 
written by an outstanding authority. 
In addition, there are brief biographies 
of the major literary figures of all lan- 
guages and times. 

2 DeLuxe Volumes, Boxed 
1,216 Pages 


MODERN 
MUSIC 


$10.00 


$12.00 


Music and Composers of Our Time 


By Max Graf 


This book is from the pen of one of 
Eurepe’s foremost music critics and 
deals with the development of music of 
the twentieth century. ‘ 
Leading personalities in the_ music 
world of our era, composers and musi- 
cians alike, are brought to life in these 
easily readable but most authentic chap- 
ters. The artistic lives of our great 
performers are brought close to us b 
a man who knew them well. $3.0 
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tional attitudes. He blames industry 
for building up within plants patterns 
of segregation that are now difficult 
to overcome, even with management 
sanction. Early antagonisms between 
Negro and white workers in the 
North were engendered in the years 
a: when the industry imported southern 
Negroes as strikebreakers and_ laid 
‘them off without more ado when 
strikes were broken. 

Traditionally, Negroes in steel 
plants have been confined to the work 
& ‘of common laborers or unskilled 
‘maintenance jobs, and a few danger- 
ous or unpleasant skilled jobs, not 


Sek the work in the tremendous heat of 
> “the ee rooms. nee eee num- 


ck Res rte ae their 
‘eof promotion within 
ments. ioe shot 


_ popular among white men, such as_ 


tends) to ice 


except in a few departments or job 


lines, undoubtedly will be the first to 
suffer layoffs and demotions, and the 
union, because of its traditional em- 
phasis on seniority, will be powerless 
to help them. Already a few omens 
have appeared. One small Pittsburgh 
company with about 900 employes 
had sixty to seventy Negroes work- 
ing on production during the war. 
Today its only Negro eae: are 
the plant janitors. 

Differences in _ seniority cla 
within contracts affect Negroes. For 
instance, in one large Pittsburgh steel 
mill, seniority is determined on a job- 
line basis rather than on a plant or 
departmental basis. An assistant por- 
ter can rise no further than a porter 
without crossing job lines, and losing 


all his accumulated seniority in the 
Bae ‘This, of course, applies to all i 
el, 


the plant’ S hourly, 


phase of American culture. 


tionally the same privileges, includ 
the recourse to appeal for unfai1 
treatment. If there are locals whet 
their grievances do not receive t 
same attention as those of white 
workers, the structure and purpos 
of the international union are n 
more at fault than is the Unit 
States Constitution for the streak 
biracial poison that penetrates eve 


“They Won’t Come to Meetings? 


‘The majority of steelworkers show 
little interest in union 1 activities ex 


creat at one pets Bienes 
cal, with 4,900. _members, co! 
that only Pficent or twenty f 
show aes at ane eae 


e district representative gives a dis- 
wuraging picture of his whole dis- 
tct. His inquiries have revealed that 
- locals with memberships under 
00 regular attendance at meetings 
uns about 10 percent, while the meet- 
»gs of larger locals bring out only 
yout 5 percent of the membership. 
ihe tendency is to blame the custom- 
vy three shift system in the mills for 
ais poor showing for it leaves no 
ime for scheduling a meeting when 
wore than a third of the members 
-e available. The other two thirds 
-e either working or sleeping. 

| Interest is more manifest in the bi- 
nnial elections for international of- 
cers, delegates to the CIO conven- 
ons, and district directors, with the 
olling places open 24 hours a day. 
‘he members of the large local which 
raws less than a score of persons to 
reetings cast over 2,000 votes in last 
Yecember’s elections, while 600 out of 
re 900 members of a smaller local 
oted. Of the 45,000  steelworkers 
ligible to vote in the Youngstown 
istrict more than 30,000 cast ballots. 
imilar interest is shown in the elec- 
ons for local union officers and dele- 
ates to the union’s biennial conven- 
on. 


Unionization has also presented 
teelworkers in many areas with 
roader opportunities for participation 
2 community life, notably in politics. 
n the old days, many a steelworker 
oted the way his boss hinted to him 
9 vote, either out of fear, or out of 
mnorance of his own rights. It was 
ot uncommon for payrolls in elec- 
ion season to contain slips of paper 
xtolling the virtues of the company- 
acked candidate. Stories are still told 
£ truckloads of workers taken to the 
olls by the company supervisors. In 
hose days most elective offices in the 
mall steel towns were held by com- 
any officials. ‘Today the opposite ten- 
lency is apparent. Aliquippa, Pa., is 
case in point. Until recently this 
igly town on the banks of the Ohio 
vas run by the supervisory person- 
el of the huge steel mill which domi- 
ates it. But today four out of the 
even members of the borough coun- 
il, including the president, are of- 
cers of the local steelworkers union. 
See “Steel: A Retrospect” by Charles 
.. Walker, Survey Graphic, April 
946.) se 

The advantages brought by the 
ISA-CIO to the steelworkers are 
irly obvious, but what values, if 
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any, does the steelworkers’ unioniza- 
tion have for the employers? 

None, some would say, and among 
them would be some of the modern 
managers who are doing their best to 
“live with” the union. 


The Employer’s Side 


From the standpoint of the employ- 
ing corporations, unionization is seen 
multiplying grievances a hundredfold 
and undermining the authority of 
foremen. A great increase in griev- 
ances has probably occurred, for a 
man with union backing need no 
longer be afraid to complain of what 
he considers unfair treatment or bad 
working conditions. Some represen- 
tatives of management, however, have 
openly praised the grievance machin- 
ery as an asset in providing a method 
for tackling incipient trouble at the 
roots. 

Recent attempts to unionize fore- 
men have met with bitter antagonism 
on the part of management. They 
have also brought some steel corpora- 
tions to a realization that if foremen 
are actually a part of management, 
as the companies maintain, they 
should be given the chance to know 
what is going on within the company. 
Consequently, a few personnel de- 
partments have experimented in edu- 
cational courses for foremen. 

At the Sheet and Tin Works of the 
Carnegie-Illinois plant in Gary, Ind., 
a company sponsored course in plant 
management was offered to foremen 
some time before a scheduled NLRB 
election. When the election came, the 
foremen decisively turned down the 
union. 

The Jones and Laughlin Steel Cor- 
poration, on the other hand, has 
focused its newly inaugurated fore- 
men’s educational program at Ali- 
quippa on techniques for handling 
grievances and getting along with or- 
ganized labor. Here is recognition by 
management that good industrial re- 
lations call for responsible personnel 
on the levels where the most frequent 
intercourse between management and 
labor occurs. 

Management’s resolve to learn to 
live with the union has not lessened 
its resentment at being forced under 
War Labor Board directives to bear. 
the burden of keeping up union 
strength through maintenance of 
union membership and check-off of 
union dues. Big Steel finds particu- 
larly galling the maintenance of mem- 
bership clause in its contracts as an 


please mention Survey Grapuic) 


invasion of management prerogative 
for under its terms the companil 
must fire any employee who resigi 
from the union (unless the resign) 
tion occurs during the period spec 
fied in the “escape clause” of the coi 
tract) and must keep up the preser 
union ratio when new employes ai 
hired. 

The management attitude towar| 
maintenance of membership wae 
stated by J. L. Perry, then presider' 
of Carnegie-Illinois, when the Ng 
tional War Labor Board, in 1942, is 
sued a directive for the adoption o 
such contract provisions: 


“The acceptance is predicated on on! 
premise only; namely, that the countr’ 
is at war and that your Board, createc 
by the President of the. United States o 
America, has ordered this Company t 
do certain things embodied in your di 
rectives. .. . For the period of the con 
tract now under negotiation, this Com 
pany bows to your decision and accept: 
that which it considers unnecessary, un 
desirable, and subversive of the work 
ers’ individual freedom.” 


Union leaders also dislike the main 
tenance of membership clause, but fot 
a different reason. They hold that i 
does not go far enough in protecting 
a portion of the workers from having 
to assume the full financial support of 
a union which brings advantages to 
all employes. They want a guaran 
teed union shop in which every new 
employe must become a union mem- 
ber within a specified period of time. 
This difference of viewpoints over 
maintenance of membership threatens 
to be the greatest stumbling block in 
the way of a peaceful outcome of 
present contract negotiations. 


Cooperation on the Job 


Management, for the most part, re- 
sponds with little enthusiasm to union 
offers to participate in working out 
company problems. With few excep- 
tions the labor-management produc- 
tion committees inaugurated at gov- 
ernment insistence during the war 
have petered out. In a Pittsburgh 
mill where car buggies installed at a 
worker’s suggestion to load small 
forging furnaces are still in use, the 
labor-management committee has not 
been called together since V-J day and 
Suggestion boxes have disappeared 
from the plant. b 

In one area, however, management 
and the union have collaborated with 
outstanding results. For two years, 
specially qualified staff members of 
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| USA-CIO have worked full time 
/h representatives of the Carnegie- 
mois Steel Corporation to devise a 
tem for wiping out wage inequi- 
within the company’s plants. The 
lult is a plan of job evaluation and 
lassification which is now being 
lied by union-management wage 
alization committees in steel 
ints throughout the country. In the 
negie-Illinois Steel Corporation 
nere the task of describing and 
iluating every job has already been 
mpleted, the number of job titles, 
cording to the union’s research de- 
rtment, has been reduced from 16,- 
) to 3,000 and the number of pay 
iles from over 100 to 30. 


How They Do It 


A few industrialists have sought 
t only to learn how to live with 
¢ union but to use it to their own 
vantage. The well publicized 
Jamson Company of East Palestine, 
nio, manufacturers of welded tanks, 
lled upon the USA-CIO for help 
devising a plan whereby the com- 
ny’s employes might share in the 
ofits of production. With the aid 
Joseph Scanlon, expert in mill 
actice and cost accountancy on the 
eelworkers’ staff (now on leave) a 
stem was worked out which returns 
) percent of the profits to the em- 
oyes in addition to their guaranteed 
ily wage. In the first year of the 
stem’s operation, the 50 percent 
are which goes to the company’s 
vher was more than double his total 
ofits for the preceding year. 

nother corporation has tried 
ulon-management cooperation in ap- 
ying a plantwide system of time 
udies in setting incentive rates. This 
1¢ Oliver Iron and Steel Corpora- 
1, makers of nuts, bolts, railroad 
cessories, and pole line hardware, 
h employs some 1,500 hourly 
ers in its Pittsburgh plant. The 
iment had its beginnings back 
1940 when employe resistance to 
ne studies prompted the company 
equest the union to assign a rep- 
ative to be trained in time study 
edures and to help in the devel- _ 
nt of standards for operation. 
1ough this policy broke down em-_ 
ye distrust of the purposes of the 
ewhat, enough misunder- 


problem to the research de- 


ig persisted for the corporation — 


study program with real union par- 
ticipation. This plan has involved the 
complete reorganization of the com- 
pany’s industrial engineering depart- 
ment on a union-management part- 
nership arrangement. All time studies 
are now being made by teams, con- 
sisting of one company observer and 
one union observer, with each man 
equally responsible for the results. 
Before putting the new system into 
effect, the company gave special train- 
ing in the purposes and basic tech- 
niques of .time study procedures to 
the local union president and the 
chairman of the grievance committee. 
The five union time study observers, 
all former production workers in the 


plant, have had their daily training 
in this work supplemented by two 
years of evening ‘courses at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. Though the 
newly formed union-management 
teams are just beginning operations, 
the management reports a noticeable 
decline in the resentment and mis- 
trust encountered by previous at- 
tempts to set standards of perform- 
ance in the plant. $r 

A few other scattered experiments | 
—most of them in small, family 
owned companies—provide examples 
of what Philip Murray means by the 
“beginnings of labor-management col- 
laboration” in the fourth phase of in- 
dustrial relations development. They 
show that the elimination of mutual 
mistrust from labor-management at- | 


—titudes is to the advantage of both 
parties. The problem of steel indus- 


trialists and steelworkers the country 
over is to find ways to overcome a 
large residue of bad feeling remain- 
ing from long years of ill-considered 


industrial relations. The progress | 3 


years. indi 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


Delivered at your door. We pay postage. 
Standard authors, new books, popular edi- 
tions, fiction, reference, medical, mechani- 
cal, children’s books, etc. Guaranteed sav- 
ings. Send for Clarkson’s 1947 catalog. 


F E Write for our great illustrated book 
RE catalog. A short course in literature. 
The buying guide of 300,000 book lovers. The 
answer to your Christmas gift problem, Free if 
you write now—today! 


CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. $G473, 1257 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, ill. 


summer camp for teen-agers. 
Located on a Berkshire mountainside in original 
historic Shaker buildings. Combines superb recrea- 
tional and athletic facilities with an opportunity to 
form sound work attitudes and a genuine respect 
for tools, materials and people who use them. Proj- 


A co-educational 


ects include farming, construction, shopcrafts and 

e fine arts, folk-music and dances. Nearby 
Berkshire music and cultural festivals are attended 
as part of camp program. For brochure and 
information: 


285 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
CAledonia 5-2133 


PORTRAIT PAINTER 


Internationally known Danish por- 
traitist available for commissions. 


Modest Fee. Terms can be arranged. 
IVAN OPFFER | 
10 East 8th Street New York City 


‘ 


SUMMER STUDIOS 


CENTURY OLD smithy native brick cons 


tion, huge leather bellows and f 


repair along side wide rushing stream i 


Ee 50 ae from New York 
make excelient summ er 
sonable. Sturdy barn all | 
struction in exce 
lake 50 miles fr 

Cou 
lane. 


: 
WORKERS WANTED WORKERS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY—Small establi 
family and children’s agency 30 miles § 
Cleveland, Ohio. FSAA member. Positior! 


THE BOOK SHELF 


4m | 
ii e TRAINED CASE WORKER by Family 


mM 
a 


\ Servi y. iati f Utica, New quires person qualified for executive work, 
i nd bed | oe aad Fee hepa antes ae: inten- pervision of two workers and carry small ; 
yt : | ‘AN sive case work in general family rela- load. References exchanged. 8527 Survey) 
iW et ionshi bl d with un- | 
. : tionships, yee es position, JUNIOR SOCIAL WORKER (Woman) ne 


i i i i ? ituti i cticut 
i te opening. Adequate salary in Children’s Institution in Conne >. 
ee teatniag oan expericdce: Ref- viding generalized child welfare program. 
erences exchanged. 8507 Survey. Survey. 


CASEWORKERS—Catholic Family and C 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
NURSING shows the part which pro- 
fessional nurses take in the betterment 
of the world. Put it in your library. 


5 RRS Se a Cee has two staff vacancies. Sa) 
$3.00 a year. 1790 Broadway at 58 St., - Care agency ( vac 
New York 19, N. Y. PSYCHIATRIC BOCA WORKER oe Soe posed, Palacio piesa dee = 

Guidance Clinic. Must be -a graduate of an . aes r a 
i i i have graduate training. Catholic Charii 
FOREIGN BOOKS accredited school of social work with at least oe Ne Oth Giese, Ocake ere 


one year of field work or experience under a 


rchiatrist in work with children. Beginning 2 
Palary $3180 with regular increases. 8524 | SOCIAL WORKER ASSISTANT in Roches 


S Minnesota, for Jewish Agency. State exp 
jae ence and present salary. 8522 Survey. 


VACANCIES for case workers on Children’s PRET GORTERIA 
Aid Society staff in city distant overnight from | EASTERN INSTITUTION caring for boys | 


SCHOENHOF’S FOREIGN BOOKS, INC. 
1280 Massachusetts Avenue, Dept. SV 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


’ BOOKPLATES 


New York, Limited case loads. Opportunity girls Aces experisoted Protestant Superinte 
vi TEL. for continued training in School of Social ent. urvey. 
oe eet pera show ne several hundred Work. paler according to training and ex- CASE WORKER, family agency experien@ale 
ANTIOCH BOOKPLATES, Box 218, Yellow Springs, Ohie perience. 85 BENAC 2 ferred, School of Social ee be eas requit 
SUPERVISOR, man or woman, and Psychiatric Located in attractive residential commun’ 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS Social Worker, woman, for child guidance twenty minutes from Philadelphia. Malai 
agency where treatment is carried mainly by Family Service Agency, 18 Simpson . ce) 
SUBSCRIBE FOR PERIODICALS simply by psychiatric social workers, under immediate Ardmore, Pa. i | 


and close supervision of an outstanding na- 


rt eel SR Caer ag tionally known psychiatrist. Experience in a TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY OF TACO] 


Pay after I bill you at publishers’ lowest 


i J i i iatri t caseworker. Mi 
3 ATA FREE. OHN child guidance agency or related psychiatric has a vacancy for competen ew! 
CRETORE. WALPOLE aN? ae Z work desirable: Interesting and challenging mum one year_ graduate ee 111) 
: ; opportunity. Apply Jewish Child Guidance Bu- Pacific Avenue, Tacoma 2, Washington. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES reau, 682 High Street, Newark, New Jersey. . 


WANTED: Matron, knowledge of Jewish diete 


\ dle menus, purchasi 
SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, STENOGRAPHIC ASSISTANT (WOMAN) laws, competent to han ais , 

PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, FOR ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF OF supervision kitchen_and dining aes fous 

etc. Over twenty years’ experience serving THE FRONTIER NURSING SERVICE IN in aged home. St. Louis. State salary and ¢ 


THE KENTUCKY MOUNTAINS. SEND perience. 8517 Survey. : 
DATA SHEET TO AGNES LEWIS, EX- 


WANTED: Case Worker in well establish 
EA Rm OR NS WENDOVER, family agency and mental hygiene clinic. O 


portunity for executive experience. Sala 
a ee eee s 
CASE WORKERS, for non-sectarian amily and $2700-$3000. 8513 Survey. 

children’s agency ocated in New York State, ACKSONVILLE! ! ! Two or three prof 
salary based on professional training and ex- : sionally qualified caseworkers desired imme 


perience. First, desired; one having graduate ateleeb Ik . 1 d 
as : 4 5 y by well-known, privately supported, sta 
training. Second, considered; one having one wide, non-secretarian, child placing agency 


busy professional persons. Prompt service ex- 
.tended. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ee ee eee 

SIMPLIFICATION. Articles of all kinds put 
into simple language, easy style, and correct 
grammar by skilled staff of readability experts. 
Steward-Sparrow Associates, 5441 Kenmore, 
Chicago 40. 


duate training who would later be 

LANGUA year of gradu acne MIAMI! ! ! Graduate caseworker wanted 

N GES es leave to complete training. homefinding and adoptive etnies Excelle 

LUN GU APH ON i ae MA ICES meee AINIG UA GIS ie ee supervision assured. Salary range $2100 - 
EASY. At home learn to speak Spanish, | SUPERVISOR, professionally trained and ex- $2700. Write to Children’s Home Society, 


/ French, German, Russian or any of 29 lan. 


2 perienced in multiple service case work agency 
guages by quick, easy Linguaphone Conver- 


Florida, 403 Consolidated Bldg., Jacksonyil 
to have charge of unit where child placement Florida. 


sational Method. You learn by listening, Save and adoption work is done. Duties include ad- WANTED: Caseworker with one or two yea 
time, work, money. Available under G.I. Bill ministration of unit, supervision of 2 case training. Good working conditions and appz 
of Rights. Send for FREE book. Linguaphone workers and student, promotion of home find- priate salary. Family & Children’s Strvic 
Institute, 50 RCA Bldg., New York 20, N. Y. ing program, responsibility for Foster Care Charlotte, North Carolina. a 
“POWHATAN™ INDIAN PIPE Committee of Hosa and Bad rece in ; 3 
agency’s general interpretative program. Salary | ——-—————————__—_____"_—_ 
| range, © $500-$4000,8 Jewish eel Se SITUATIONS WANTED 4 
ey oe bill for genuine ‘‘Powhatan” hand- Bureau, 15 Fernando Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. SA PT 
made Indian clay smoking pipe, replica famous | ——_———_—__—_—__$___ POSITION WANTED as Director, Executi 
original Virginia antique, with long stem, his- NATIONAL JEWISH COMMUNITY OR- or Field Secretary by young man, Protes e 
toric booklet, directions enjoyment, and care. GANIZATION desires directors for large graduate accredited school social —w 
Rustic container, postage prepaid. PAMPLIN metropolitan areas. Work entails administra- (MSSW). 11 years’ experience, five as 
PIPE: CO., 11 E. Franklin Street, Richmond tion, programming and organizing. Community worker and supervisor public agetcy, six 
19, Virginia, organization and/or group work experience ‘executive large private agencies. Excell 


required. State experience, educational back- 
ground, last position held, Jast salary and 
other pertinent information. 8501 Survey. 


IMMEDIATELY, Executive case worker for 
private family agency. Opportunity for experi- 
ence in administration. case work and com- 
munity interpretation. Requirements, one year 
of graduate training in a recognized school of 
social work and one year of case work experi- 
ence, Apply Social Service League, 312 Eisfeld 
Bldg., Burlington, Iowa. - - . 


references. Present salary $5000. 8512 Su 


' POSITION AS DIRECTOR OF CHILD 
INSTITUTION. Several year i 


TOBACCO 


CIGARETTES—Popular brands; minimum 3 
' cartons. Price) $1.45 per carton; postpaid. 
Send check or money order, Ace Mail Order 

Co., East Orange 45, N. J. 


COOPERATIVE HOLIDAY 
eee eee 
. SUMMER VACATION with cooperatively 
minded, friendly people—North Shore, Long 


Island. Victorian home on bay near Sound. 
_ Rooms (with kitchen privileges). 8516 Survey. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


Unmarr 


WOMAN SOCIAL WORKER wants pos 
Director Children’s Insitution or similar 
’ 3, Experience in teaching, group work, FER 
eee eee and two institutions. M.A. degree edu tion 
CASEWORKERS needed, for child placing | _ Psychology. 8508 Survey. __ : 3 
agency of good standards. Two years social ) 
service training required. Salary range $2200- YOUNG WOMAN, 


eS ‘ $3200. Children’s Service Bureau 127 SNe We _ Worker, 2 years exp 
* eee eT . . + ? 
_ GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC, |_ Second St., Miami, 36, Florida.” gounel worker ceineas peaeae 
Soyo? Sy ae AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New study. 8495 Survey. ; 
er. York. Wisc. 7-4961. A professional’ 
ar 3 bureau. specializing in fund-raising 
ist ‘group rk, institutional, casework 


_ and medical social work positions. GRADE II .............$2700-$3360 
awa —————————————————_ J eatioric SOCIAL SERVICE, 995 MAR- 
KET Po. REET, SAN FRANCISCO _ 3, 


Z 


| CASEWORKER, interesting position. Private 
agency in Middle West. City of sixty -thou- 
aan ‘Salary based on education and experi-_ 


»- . 50c per line { 
+ +. 10c¢ per word 
+ $2.00 per insertion 

10% on six insertions 


8521 Survey. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


SUMMER INSTITUTE 
June 10—June 20, 1947 inclusive 


STUDY UNITS 
(2 seminars of 5 sessions each) 


Teaching of Social Case Work 

Family Counselling 

Service to Children in Their Own Homes 
Child Placing and Adoption 

Psychiatric Social Work 

Social Group Work 

Public Assistance 


and 
ROUND TABLES concerned with common problems 


Experienced workers engaged in any of 
these fields are eligible for admission 
to the appropriate unit. Tuition for any 
Unit, including all Round Tables, $35. 


Address inquiries and applications to 
Miss Margaret Bishop, Secretary for Admissions, 
2410 Pine Street, Philadelphia 3, Penna. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education Leading to the degree of M.S. 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Work 
Family and Child Welfare 
Public Assistance 
Social Research 


Catalog will be sent on request. 


51 Commonwealth Avenue Boston, Mass. 


_ BUY YOUR BOOKS 
through The Survey 


You may have any book you want 
delivered to your door at the regular 
publisher's price—post-free—by mail- 
‘ing your order to— 


Survey Associates, Inc. 
112 East 19 Street New York 3, N. Y. 


a a 


SMITH COLLEGE | 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


#\. Graduate Professional School Offering Educa- 
tional Programs Leading to the Degree of Master 
of Social Science. 


Plan A covers three summer sessions of academic 
study and two winter field placements in qualified 
case work agencies in various cities. This program 
is designed for students without previous training 
or experience in social work. 


Plan B covers two summer sessions of academic 
study and one winter field placement. This pro- | 
gram is designed for students who have had satis- 
factory experience in an approved social agency 
or adequate graduate work. 


Plan C admits students for the first summer session 
of academic study. Students who elect a full pro- 
gram may reapply to complete the course pro- 
vided a period of not more than two years has 

intervened. 


Academic Year Opens June 25, 1947 


For further information write to 
THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Professional Education 
for men and women 


in Social Work 


v v v 


Generic Program and Specializations in 


Social Case Work 

Social Group Work 
Social Inter-Group Work 
Social Research 


Administration 


v v v 


Applications for September 1947 are 
now in order 


For information on admission and fellowships 
Apply 
Office of the Dean 


Here is a Message to You 
from the Quakers — 


THIS IS A WINTER OF DESPAIR in most of 
Europe and Asia. Yet in the face of unspeakable 
suffering, the channels of our traditional gener- 
osity are frozen. Government action and private 
charity lag for want of popular support. UNRRA, 
the international relief agency, is ceasing to oper- 
ate; the National War Fund that supported most 
of the American relief agencies is disbanded. 


x kK * 


FELLOW AMERICANS, something is wrong. 
We know the heart of America is still warm and 
kindly. Our poor performance in this winter of 
agony is the result of confusion. As a nation we 
have mistaken victory for peace. We have failed 
to distinguish people from governments. 

It is as certain as the stars in their courses that 
there can be no peace in a world where children 
are starving. It makes no difference under what 
government they live. If we keep before our eyes 
the human faces which look toward America for 
help and guidance, we will not fail them nor be 
false to ourselves. For in this crisis we also are 
being tested. As we now act to help starving men 
and women and children wherever they can be 
reached, we affirm our faith in the oneness of man- 
kind which is the foundation of our American way 


of fife. 
Hales, tive. § 


GIVING AND WORKING that others may live 
is not a one-way charity. It can become a spiritual 
sacrament, For thirty years, men and women of 
all faiths and walks of life have made the Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee an instrument of 


their sympathy for their fellow men in distress; 


In helping to reshape broken fives, they have 
caught a vision of man’s highest calling—to be the 
hands and feet of God. 

This sense of doing God’s work must be carried 
out through many agencies and on a far greater 
scale. In this spirit of dedication America’s relief 
efforts this winter can become a vital force in re- 
building ‘hope, faith and unity~in war-ravaged 
lands and in our own country. 


xk * 


A, 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE ‘COMMITTEE (Quaker 


(T. Pe space for this advertisement is contributed by Survey Associates Inc. Juego 


TO THIS END the American Friends Servi 
Committee appeals not only for money for 1 
own limited work but also for a new burst o} 
nationwide support for the work of all govern- 
mental and private agencies engaged in relief and 
reconstruction. 

AS CITIZENS, let us make known in Wash- 
ington our whole hearted endorsement of govern- 
ment plans to carry on the large scale food ship- 
ment that heretofore was UNRRA’s task. 

AS PROTESTANTS, CATHOLICS, OR 
JEWS, let us give largely and quickly to the es- 
tablished church agencies of our faith. 

AS MEMBERS OF OUR COMMUNITIES, 
let us work for and support the relief agencies 
aiding Greece, China and several other nationali- 
ties now campaigning for funds. 


xk kk 


The American Friends Service Committee re- 
quires $8,000,000 in 1947. Quaker volunteers 
personally supervise the distribution of supplies to 
those in greatest need, regardless of race, religion, 
or politics. If you wish to share in this service of 
impartial goodwill to all who suffer, especially 
children and young people, we welcome your sup- 
port. Gifts may be earmarked for any of the fol- 
lowing countries: AUSTRIA + FINLAND * 
FRANCE + GERMANY +» HUNGARY * 
ITALY »- POLAND + INDIA + CHINA * 
JAPAN. % 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 
20 South 12th Street, gisele 7, Pa. 


Dear Friends: 


/ (5. Add my name in’ support: of “generous! Goveramentiae 
aid for relief abroad this winter. 


eS 
| 


C1 I enclose my voluntary contribution for Quaker 
relief designated as follows: as 


General Relief. (O) 


_ ADDRESS 
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